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Pessimist and Optimist. 


This one sits shivering in Fortune's smile, 


‘aking his joy with bated, doubtful breath. 
This other, gnawed by hunger, all the while 
Laughs in the teeth of Death. 
Thos. B. Aldrich. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Our front cover page gives a portrait of 
Major-General William RK. Shafter, a Michigan 
farmer’s boy, who entered the Civil War as first 
lieutenant and came out as brevet brigadier- 
general. General Shafter leads the first army of 
the United States to Cuba. He is six feet tall, 
weighs three hundred pounds, and his comrades 
say, is “born a soldier.’’ 

The might and magic of compound interest 
are illustrated—for about the millionth time—in 
an account that was closed the other day by 
a St. Johnsbury, Vermont, savings-bank. Six 
dollars was deposited in November, 1867; the 
interest up to January 1, 1898, amounted to 
nineteen dollars and sixty-five cents. Some 
people have struck out speedier methods, but 
this incident is a pretty strong endorsement of 
the good old way to get rich: save your money— 
and wait. 


The fate of “Imperial Cesar, dead and 
turned to clay,’”’ does not interest all Americans ; 
but that the ship’s bell of the famous old 
Kearsarge should be made into a stew-pan, is a 
suggestion hardly to be received with equanimity 
by any patriot. It was in danger of that until 
a policeman rescued it from the scrap-heap of a 
Taunton, Massachusetts, copper-foundry. Now 
it should be saved and sent to sea again, on 
the big battleship that inherits the name of 
Winslow’s corvette. 


A fifty-thousand-dollar library build- 
ing to his native town of Uxbridge, Massa- 
chusetts ; a training-school for nurses to the city 
of Worcester, and a seventy-five-thousand-dollar 
library building to the city of Keene, New 
Hampshire,—these are some of the gifts for 
public uses which one man, Mr. Ward C. 
Thayer, has made within a year. There are 
still places in New England unsupplied with 
libraries and hospitals; but the gentlemen who 
have been planning to present them will have 
to hurry, or Mr. Thayer will do the whole thing 
himself ! 


Donation parties have been a favorite 
theme of the newspaper humorist, who delighted 
to tell how the parishioners gave the minister nine 
dollars’ worth of provisions and incidentally did 
forty dollars’ worth of damage to his furniture. 
But now the true value of these familiar festivals 
is in a fair way to be established. The pastor of a 
church in Weston, Connecticut, who accuses his 
people of having broken their contract with him, 
has .ued them fora thousand dollars, covering, 
besides his salary, two donation parties which he 
says they promised him, and which he values at 
fifty dollars apiece. If the court approves his 
claim, therefore, we shall know what a donation 
party is worth—in money. It is important to 
remember that jurists can never fix the value 
of that good-will which should inspire such 
gatherings, and which no money could buy. 

Of all our hawks and owls, says the 
United States Biological Survey, only the sharp- 
shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk and goshawk have 
“a balance against them.” ‘To this small list 
of “birds that do not deserve protection,” the 
Department of Agriculture adds the duck hawk 
and the English sparrow. Other varieties of birds 
do deserve protection; yet a careful inquiry by 
Director Hornaday, of the New York Zodélogical 
Park, shows that in thirty states the average of 
loss in bird life during fifteen years amounts to 
forty-six per cent. 

Cheap sportsmen, notably the idiots who figure 
in the massacres known as “side hunts;” boys 
who rob nests indiscriminately and call them- 
selves “collectors ;” silly women who load their 
hats with plumes and wings are among those 
who share the responsibility for the wholesale 
slaughter. And a new factor of destruction 
seems recently to have been added, in the form 
of the alien laborers, who “work for nothing and 
live on less,” and who eat everything that wears 


; feathers, from owls to robins! 


In view of the gunner, the small boy, the 
feather-wearer and the Italian immigrant, it is 
easy to approve the legislation Mr. Hornaday 
proposes. “For three years,” he suggests, 
“prohibit the killing or capture of any birds, 
except such birds of prey as may be declared by 
the Biological Survey to merit destruction. The 
only exception should be in favor of persons 
desiring to collect for seientifice purposes, in 
moderation, and then only when properly 
vouched for by some scientific institution and 
duly licensed by state game commissioners. 

“Prohibit all egg-collecting, except under license 
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from state game commissioners and the payment 
of a license fee; provide for the extermination of 
the English sparrow; prohibit the sale of dead 
game at all seasons, and the killing or capture of 
wild birds for commercial purposes of any kind ; 
forbid all spring shooting, and the carrying or 
using of a gun without a license.” 

But even after three years of “close time,” our 
fast diminishing game-birds could not safely 
be left to the tender mercies of all who call 
themselves sportsmen. Of such birds, therefore, 
Mr. Hornaday would forever “restrict the number 
that may be killed or taken in one day, or in any 
given period, by a single individual.” 

Such laws would save the birds, while doing 
injustice to no human being. What if they did 
contravene greed, frivolity and the lust for 
slaughter? ‘These are not traits to be respected, 
and they should find no apologists in New 
England. 


———— 


‘The Three Margets.”’ 


There were “three Margarets’ of the Schuyler 
family of northern New York who were notable 
women. The first was Margarita, the wife of 
Philip Pietersen Van Schuyler, who emigrated 
from Holland in 1650, settled at Albany, and 
became commander of the militia. In 1690 the 
usurping Governor Leisler sent Captain Mel- 
bourne, his son-in-law, to Albany to demand the 
fort. Its commander, Colonel Peter Schuyler, 
was absent; but his mother, Margarita, was 
present, and she drove the captain out of the fort 
and kept control until her son returned. 

The second Margaret was “The American 
Lady” described by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
Scotland, in her book, under that title, descriptive 
of New York society during the period between 
the French War and that of the Revolution. She 
was the wife of Colonel Philip Schuyler, and is 
described by a descendant, in her book, “A 
Godchild of Washington,” as “a statesman in 


petticoats.” The colonists spoke of her as ‘“The | § 


American Lady,” and ‘The Flats,’”’ the Schuyler 
manor house, near Albany, was under her rule 
the centre of military movements against 
Canada. 

She entertained there the British officers and 
taught them the tactics of forest warfare, and how 
to treat their Indian allies. Her favorite guest 
and pupil was Lord Howe,—killed in the cam- 
paign aguinst Fort Ticonderoga,—who heeded 
her advice and reformed the dress, equipments 
and tactics of the British army, so as to avoid the 
disaster which befell Braddock. ‘The American 
Lady” remained during the Revolution a stanch 
Loyalist; but one of her nephews, Philip Schuy- 
ler, became a general in the American army. 
It was his strategy, in the judgment of many 
of his contemporaries, which led to the Battle of 
Saratoga, and thus decided the War of the 
Revolution. 

The third Margaret was General Schuyler’s 
daughter, and the heroine of the tomahawk mark 
still to be seen on the baluster of the Schuyler 
mansion at Albany. In August, 1781, a party 
of Tories and Indians secreted themselves on 
the outskirts of Albany, intent upon capturing 
General Schuyler. One evening the general and 
the family were seated in the front hall, with the 
doors opened on account of the heat. A servant 
came in and said that a man wished to speak 
with the master at the back gate. The unusual 
request aroused the suspicions of the general, 
especially as he had been informed by Tory 
friends that there was a plot to capture him. 

The doors were fastened, the family fled to an 
upper room, and a pistol was fired from an attic 
window to arouse the city. As the assailants 
burst open the door, Mrs. Schuyler discovered 
that her infant child—Catherine, Washington’s 
godchild—was not with them. It had, in the 
excitement of the moment, been left in the nursery 
on the ground floor, then occupied by Tories and 
Indians. Margarita, her mother being restrained 
by her father from rushing to the babe’s rescue, 
hurried down two flights of stairs, and snatched 
her baby sister from the cradle, narrowly escaping 
the flying tomahawk thrown at her by an Indian, 
which grazed her dress within two inches of 
the babe’s head, and imbedded itself in the 
baluster. 

On reaching the upper hall by a private way, 
she met the leader of the party, who had come 
up the great stairway. “Wench!” said he, 
mistaking her for a servant, “where is your 
master?” “Gone to alarm the town.” He 
hastened down to the dining-room, where his 
men were busy bagging the plate and other 
valuables.. At that moment General Schuyler 
threw open the door and cried in a loud voice, 
“Come on, my brave fellows! Surround the 
rascals!’’ ‘Though no one was behind bim, his 
manner and the order caused the robbers to run 
out of the house. 

They made a precipitate retreat to Canada, 
carrying with them a large quantity of booty 
and three men who, while stoutly defending the 
house in the rear, had been overpowered. When 
they were exchanged General Schuyler gave 
them each a farm in Saratoga County. The 
Margarita who rescued her sister became the 
wife of Stephen Van Rensselaer, the eighth 
patroon of the Manor Rensselaerswick, and the 
founder of the Rensselaer Institute of Troy, 
New York, which he liberally endowed, and 
during the first years of its existence sustained 
largely at his own expense. 





COMPANION. 


The publishers of the Com- 
Choosing a School. panion will be pleased to 
send to any one q i it a Catalog of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military “School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 











MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH | Ab 
DUMMER ACADEMY (Ho o ichoo 1). Thor- 
ough preparation for oe es and ” Tech nical pohools. 
Individual instruction. LEY L. HORNE, A. M 


Powder Point euat DuxBuRY, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Twelfth year ; namber limited ; five teachers resi- 
dent. Terms $500. Mrs. S.M.D. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 

to $250 a Year. Co-educational 46th Year. 
Send ”, Catalogue. Rev. Guo. W. GILE, PRESIDENT. 
Boston Dental College. 


yw ty begins Sept. 12. For announcement, address 
Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 

















MASS Unexcelled facilities for instruction in 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, fais tany, Materia 

COLLEGE of Medica, ete. Both sexe 
PHARM ACY cel iient training for medical or 
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Boston. 
Willi ‘Academy for Boys 
illiston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. : 
Prepares for eoliewe or scientific and medical schools. 


Large laboratories. Catalogue free. 





Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Sal New Athletic on ‘4 mile and straightaway 
track. 58th year. JOSEPH H. BAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
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A harmless anti- 
septic Ce ap ny 
Thoroughly cleans, 
thus preventing 
soft mouth,canker 
and inflammation 
caused by the plate. 
The only preparation 
of its kind. Water and 
soap, or ordinary. tooth 
— powder never cleaned 
false teeth thoroughly. Platine does it every 
tinfe, and we guarantee that it will. Trial Pack- 
age Pree. Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 


@. D. BARNETT & CO., Sole Mfrs., Brockton, Mass. 
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30 STAMPS, wuincy wns Siam Cotlestor, 


WORCESTER POLYTECHN IC INST., 


WORCESTER, Mass. Courses of Study in 
Macmanigas. CIVIL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING and CHEMISTRY. 194-page Catalogue, 
chowias appointments secured ma uates, mailed 

. Expenses low. 31st year. arshall, Registrar. 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a professional career. Send for catalogue. 

CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


Cushing Acade im. Ashburnham, 


Before deciding pen a school Ia should examine 
the advantages offered at Cushing Academy. Cata- 
logues sent on application to H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Prin. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, NEW Hiwrsuine. 


The Eighty-fourth year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 6. 
Thorough preparation for any college or_ scientific 
school. Competent ors in music. New phys- 
ical laboratory. Boar per week. Tuition $18.00 per 
vear. For 3 Raney apply to H. B. PUTNAM, Secy. 


























58th Year Opens Sept. 6th. 


FOR A THOROUGH 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
IN PENMANSHIP, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

BOOKKEEPING, 
SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING, ETC., 
GO TO 


Comer’s 
Commercial 
College, 


666 Washington 8t., cor. Beach St., Boston. 
Prospectus Free. Graduates aided to positions 























Bicycle Riders 


who chafe and suffer 


from wind and sun- 


burn should carry GmfortPowder. It 


quickly relieves irritation, removes the red- 
ness and smarting of burns, and neutralizes 
the ill effects of excessive perspiration. 


All Drurgists. 2< and soc. Sample box free. COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct. 
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Open for visitors all summer. Prospectus mailed free. 
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'S A COMBINATION oF 


HIGH GRADE 
CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICAN 
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FSOSTON BLEND 


is a combination of the finest Coffees grown on the 
American Continent. It may seem odd (and it is) to see 
coffee advertised as ‘‘American.”’ In these times most 
people think they are drinking Java or Mocha, but the 
: fact remains that the great bulk of the coffee used 
; throughout the world is raised on the American Conti- 
nent. BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 
’ ist.—To Lovers of Fine Coffee. 

Ce 2d.—To Lovers of Money. 
We sell it at 25 cents per Ib. (50 cents for 2-Ib. can). 

3d.—To Lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just what the label calls for. 


Briefly : 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it 

§ and pack it in two-pound cans while hot. Granulation 

differs from grinding ; ground coffee is uneven—some 

coarse and some fine — and sometimes you have muddy 
coffee, due to the uneven grinding. 


If your grocer does not: sell it, we will prepay express on two cans (4 Ibs.) to any 
address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON BLEND is Good, Low-Priced and 
Honest. 
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In Three Parts.—Part I. 


ARY Augusta was tall for her fifteen 
M years, and she had a high forehead, 
and a long, peaked chin. Her sisters, 
Eldora and Miranda, had disputations as to 
whether it was the high forehead or the peaked 
chin that made her look so “sober.” But Mary 
Augusta knew that it was neither; it was be- 
cause she wasn’t “‘smart.” 

Miranda, who was nineteen, gave music 
lessons and was the village librarian; and 
Eldora, who was only seventeen, had taught 
school for more than a year. Elnathan, the 
boy of the family, Mary Augusta’s twin, 
was the best student in the high school, 
and the minister was already talking about 
helping him to make his way through 
college. 

When the neighbors congratulated Mrs. 
Wing upon the abilities and talents of her 
fatherless brood, they were apt to add, 
“What is Mary Augusta going to do?” 
And Mrs. Wing would heave a long sigh 
and say despairingly that Mary Augusta 
didn’t want to do anything but to clean out 
under the stove. 

Mrs. Wing herself scrubbed tirelessly and 
scorned housework for her daughters. She 
had cherished a hope that Mary Augusta 
would be literary and write poetry for the 
papers, as Eunice Phillips did—under the 
nom de plume of Violet Walsingham. She 
said she thought if she had a daughter who 
was literary she could die happy; and the 
others being so capable had given Mary 
Augusta such a chance that it seemed as 
if she ought to be the one. 

One afternoon when her mother had said 
all that to Miss Roxally Tapley, Mary 
Augusta went and sat on a stump, away out 
by the pasture bars, and knew that she 
wasn’t literary and never could be, and felt 
that life was dark. 

She did fairly well at school, but that 
was because Elnathan helped her and kept 
her from putting “the cart before the horse” 
in her Latin translations—that was what 
Elnathan said she did; Mary Augusta 
thought that the ancient Latin worthies had 
that way themselves. He drew so many 
figures on the barn-door in trying to get 
geometry into her head that the tin-peddler— 
who was editor of the “rebus corner” in the 
county paper—thought he had invented a 





brother, and boasted that it was easy for a| wanly in return, trying to conceal the appre- | 


she felt a real shrinking of the flesh from 
Miss Roxally. 
before she reached the sitting-room. 

“Tt seems considerable like being a hired 
girl, but you can do as you’re a mind to,” 
she whispered. 

Miss Roxally smiled upon her with the 
factitious pleasantness born of very even 
rows of false teeth, and Mary Augusta smiled 


Votume 72. NumsBer 27. 
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| money in the bank. Since Mary Augusta was 


Her mother waylaid her | not intellectual she might as well do what she 


| could. 
| “I’ve got proper pride enough to keep 
Lucinda Tackaberry from beating me at rug- 
| making,”’ said Miss Roxally, firmly; and she 
moved her chair half-way around again in 
token of propitiation. Mary Augusta said she 
would go. 

“IT want you to understand, Mary Augusta,” 


fellow like him to see through a girl —not | hensive quiver of her peaked chin which Miss | said Miss Roxally, with solemn emphasis, 


even Elnathan knew that Mary Augusta was 
ambitious. 


“You can have all my quinces to make your | wa’n’t another girl in Joppa that was so close- | or where it came from. 


| Roxally’s presence always caused. 
“T’ve just been telling your mother that there 


| “that there isn’t to be a word said about that 
rug to anybody, either what the pattern is 
While I never was 


jelly, if you want to send some to the fair,” | mouthed that I could trust ’em to help me| one to speak ill of my neighbors, I know 


said Elnathan, slowly, at length. This was 


| finish my rug,” said Miss Roxally. “Maybe it 


| Lucinda Tackaberry, root and branch, and 


another effort at consolation, Mary Augusta’s | isn’t always a good sign,”’ she added, promptly. | underhandedness comes natural to some.” 


look having shown him that the first was a | “My grandmother Phillips used to say where | 


failure. 

Through the gloom of Mary Augusta’s face 
struggled a faint gleam of brightness. Mrs. 
Tackaberry, the most notable housewife in 





“HOUSEKEEPING ACCOMPLISHMENTS ARE THOUGHT A GREAT DEAL OF NOWADAYS.”’ 


there was so much silence there was something 
brewing. But if you want a secret kept, thinks 
|I, Mary Augusta Wing is the girl—to say 
| nothing of your having some faculty that way, 


puzzle and offered him a brand-new coffee-pot | Joppa, had praised the jelly that she made | for this here sitting-room rug of yours is real 


to go shares in it. Elnathan seeing Mary 
Augusta on the stump, which he knew was her 
stool of misery, offered her consolation. 

“Never mind! When you are an old maid 
you shall live with me and I will take care of 
you, and you shall do nothing but scrub up 
and make preserves.” 

Mary Augusta smiled gratefully; Elnathan 
meant to be kind; but there was a little bitter- 
ness in the smile; he intended her to be like 
Curlylocks in Mother Goose’s rhymes, who 
was to 


Sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, 
And feed upon strawberries, sugar and cream. 


With all the others, Elnathan thought that 
she would never be good for anything. Some 
one must always take care of her. 

“Garafelia Bumpus is going to the city to 
take painting lessons,” pursued Elnathan. 
“They think she will be able to paint portraits. 
She can draw people now, so you know in 
a minute who they are; she drew old Mr. 
Maddocks asleep in church so you could almost 
hear him snore. Lucky for the Bumpuses to 
have one smart one in the family!” 

And Elnathan still meant only to be kind; 
he thought he was cheering Mary Augusta 
with light gossip. A boy may astonish the 
minister with his Latin verses, and go over 
the pons asinorum with colors flying, and 
possess a kind heart withal, and yet be as 
tactless as if he had no brains whatever. 

Thus the iron entered still more deeply into 
Mary Augusta’s soul, and for what came 
afterward—for Mary Augusta’s weakness in 
the moment of temptation—Elnathan and his 
consolation had their share of innocent respon- 
sibility. Not even Elnathan, who was her twin 





last year, and wondered that she had not sent 
some of it to the county fair. In a confidential 
moment Mary Augusta had whispered to 


Elnathan, breathlessly, that some time she | 


meant to send some. 


pretty for a girl of your age to hook; I’ve got 

| one on my back kitchen that aint a mite better- 
looking !”” 

“Mary Augusta hooked that rug when she 

| wa’n’t but twelve. She’s some like her Grand- 


Mary Augusta promised readily, even a little 
absent-mindedly, it seemed so easy a promise 
to keep—that she would guard faithfully all 
secrets connected with the rug. 

“Land sakes! you needn’t be a mite afraid,” 
said Mrs. Wing. “It isn’t in 
Mary Augusta to talk.” 

Mary Augusta went in the 
stage over to Miss Roxally’s 
house at the Corner, early 
the next morning. Mrs. 
Wing had suggested that as 
it was Saturday Mary Augus- 
ta might better wait until 
Monday, but Miss Roxally 
said she couldn’t enjoy her 
gospel privileges, Sunday; if 
she had to feel that the rug 
was hanging fire, so to speak. 

Elnathan clung to the back 
of the stage, after it had 
started, and murmured 
hoarsely that one of these 
days she shouldn’t make 
rugs for anybody but herself 
and him. Entirely indifferent, 
himself, to Miss Roxally’s 
pin - pricks, Elnathan was 
vaguely aware of Mary 
Augusta’s sensitiveness to 
them, and of a certain 
“pluck” that she was dis- 
playing in this venture. 

Miranda played a rattling 
march, in an interval of dust- 
ing the parlor, and waved 
her duster out of the window 
by way of a cheerful speed- 
ing; but she said, with a 
sigh, to Eldora, that she had 
known there was nothing to 
be expected of Mary Augusta 
as long ago as when she 
always wanted to make sorrel 
tea instead of dressing dolls. 

When Miss Roxally had 
retired from business five years before, she had 
forsaken the rural simplicity of North Joppa 
for the comparative elegance of the Corner, and 
had bought a house with a bay window, and 
with ornamental slates on its roof, and a front 
yard with star- and heart-shaped flower-beds. 


That was last fall, and Elnathan had never | ma Wing, that wa’n’t never happy without she She had given herself up to the housewifely 
thought of it since. Glancing across the pasture had a rag carpet on the frame,” said Mrs. | delights for which in the days of her cramped 


he had caught sight of his yellowing quinces 
above the garden wall and had been reminded 
of Mary Augusta’s intention just in time. 


Wing, with a touch of scorn. 
| “For them that couldn’t never get forehanded 
enough to get a boughten carpet, even for their 


| little shop and incessant cutting and fitting she 
| had always longed. 
| Floriculture and fancy work were her chief 


But Mary Augusta’s face darkened again; | parlor, rag carpets were better’n nothing,”’ said | joys, and at first the rivalry of Mrs. Lucinda 


one might make quince jelly, amber, trans- 
lucent, ambrosial, fit to send to the county 
fair, and yet have to be taken care of. It 
would not make one like those brilliant girls 
who taught school and gave music lessons and 
could learn to paint portraits, and take care of 
themselves, and be an honor and help to their 
families. The jelly might even win a prize, 
but that would not prevent her mother from 
comparing her, with bitter disparagement, to 
Eunice Phillips, who wrote poetry for the 
Clarion. 

“Mary Augusta!” Her mother’s voice came 
shrill across the pasture. “Miss Roxally 
wants to see you.” 

Mary Augusta arose reluctantly. Miss 
Roxally always carried a plump little pin- 
cushion, with a fine assortment of pins and 


needles, dangling at her side; she had been a | 
dressmaker and clung with pride to this badge 


of her calling. She also carried a collection of 
metaphorical pins and needles, with which she 


dealt merciless stabs; she described herself as | 


being one that always spoke her mind. 
From childhood Mary Augusta had harbored 
a vague sense that the literal pins had some- 


| Miss Roxally, with her accustomed candor. 


| And Mrs. Wing was moved to reply, with | 


some spirit, that for her part she was glad her 
girls were intellectual—all but Mary Augusta. 
Miss Roxally moved her creaking rocking- 
chair deliberately around until Mrs. Wing was 
| in retirement behind its high back. 
“I'll give you two dollars a week to come 
and help me so’s’t I can finish my rug in time 
| for the fair, Mary Augusta,” she said. “We'll 
| do the housework together; ’tisn’t any great, 


|any way, and then there’ll be plenty of time | 


| for two of us to get the rug done. I could 
| finish it myself if I didn’t happen to get a 


| erick in my neck or a numb spell, but being | 
subject to them I didn’t dare to risk it. And) 


I didn’t want to spoil it by hurrying. I’ve 
earnt my money hard, but good honest labor 
pays just as well, sometimes, as if *twas 
intellectual, — like school-keeping and giving 
music lessons,—and I’ve got now where I can 
afford to hire help.” 


the chair, Mrs. Wing forced herself to say, 
with an effect of heartiness, that she knew 
Miss Roxally had a beautiful house with 


| Tackaberry, who lived a little faither out of 
town on the same road, was only a pleasant 
stimulus. Even after Mrs. Tackaberry had a 
second bay window added to her house and 
the roof painted red, and a marble “image” 
placed in her front yard, Miss Roxally could 
“feel to fellowship her,” as she generously 
remarked, and there was no diminution of 
neighborly intimacy. 

But when Mrs. Tackaberry’s embroidered 
sofa pillow and silk lamp-shade both won 
prizes at the county fair, while Miss Roxally’s 
| remained unnoticed, the latter lady expressed 
herself freely as being obliged, in decent self- 
respect, to remember that Mrs. Tackaberry’s 
own niece’s husband was on the committee of 
| awards, and although wild horses wouldn’t 
| draw such a remark from her, there were those 
| who had gone so far as to say that two and 
| two made four. 
| From that time dated not only Miss Roxally’s 
| firm determination to win that particular prize 





Even from her ignominious retirement behind | at the fair for which Mrs. Tackaberry should 


| strive, but also a dignified coldness on both 
sides and an end of all friendly intercourse. 
As Mary Augusta went into church the morn- 


thing to do with the metaphorical stabs, and | everything beautiful in it, to say nothing of | ing after her arrival, Mrs. Tackaberry greeted 


ee 
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her in friendly fashion, even sharing with her 
the old-fashioned “ posy ” of southernwood and 
sweet peas which she carried. Her sweet peas 
bloomed earlier and later than other folks’s, she 
whispered proudly. Mary Augusta was walking 
with Martha Perry, but Miss Roxally, who was 
just in front of them, overheard and sniffed 
contemptuously. 

Between the first hymn and the prayer, Miss 
Roxally leaned over and whispered impressively 
to Mary Augusta: 

“Td just as lief you wouldn’t have anything 
at all to say to Mrs. Tackaberry whiie you’re 


stopping with me.” And she whisked the posy | 


off Mary Augusta’s lap with her fan. She did 
it as if by accident, but when Mary Augusta 
stooped to pick it up she found that Miss 
Roxally’s heavy foot was set upon it. 

When they went out of church, Miss Roxally 
was surrounded by friends, and Mary Augusta 
suddenly found Mrs. Tackaberry’s pleasant face 
smiling down upon her again. 

“[ don’t know as I’ve seen you since you were 
a little mite of a girl,” she said. “But I should 
have known you anywhere, you favor your father 
sv much.” 

There was cheery friendliness in the creases 
of Mrs. Tackaberry’s double chin, a helpful 
kindness in the firm pressure of her fat hand; 
or so it seemed to Mary Augusta when Mrs. 
Tackaberry said: 

“We'll walk right along together. Deacon 
Greer has carried Miss Tapley off in his carriage ; 
IT expect she knew I would look out for you.” 

Mary Augusta shrank back and murmured 
something about Martha Perry. But Martha 
Perry had gone along with a knot of girls; the 
girls were walking slowly, evidently engaged 
in an interesting discussion. Mary Augusta 
thought that she and her companion would soon 
overtake them and then she could make an 
excuse to leave her for them. 

So Mary Augusta walked on with the firm 
clasp upon her arm and the creases in Mrs. 
Tackaberry’s double chin becoming more and 
more genially deep. 

“Ever since I called on your mother last fall 
and tasted your quince jelly [ve wanted to get 
acquainted with you. I’m always hearing how 
smart your mother’s girls are.” 

“I’m the one that isn’t smart,” said Mary 
Augusta, in candid humility. 

**You not smart? the one that made that jelly 
and the one that Miss Roxally Tapley chose to 
help her?” A playful little tap of her ‘fain 
emphasized the flattery of Mrs. Tackabérry’s 
remonstrance. “I tell you housekeeping accom- 
plishments are thought a great deal of nowadays, 
and they pay, which is more than can be said of 
all accomplishments.” 

“How?” gasped Mary Augusta, with all her 
eager soul in her face. 

“Well, I suppose we’d better talk about that 
when it isn’t Sunday; still, I was only going to 
say that Carter & Mudgett, the grocers down at 
Freeport, have asked me to supply them with all 
their jellies and preserves.”’ Mrs. Tackaberry 
suddenly began to talk of the beauty of the day 
as some people passed them. “It is a little of a 
secret, of course,” she explained a moment later. 
“Carter & Mudgett don’t want everybody’s jellies 
and preserves, and they had heard of my sweet 
pickles. You have heard of my sweet pickles?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mary Augusta, as if she had 
been asked if she ever had heard of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

In fact, Mrs. Tackaberry’s sweet pickles were 
like the old woman’s fabulous root beer, the 
recipe for which had once served as a king’s 
ransom. They were “mixed” pickles. Critical 
tasting and experimenting had failed to enable 
any housekeeper successfully to imitate them. 

“They want those, too. But I never shall 
make any more. I’m growing old, and since my 
trouble”—her full, florid face worked piteously— 
“T haven’t been the same woman.” 

Mary Augusta vaguely remembered having 
heard of the trouble; it had happened when she 
was quite a little girl; it must have been six 
or seven years before. Her eyes filled with 
sympathetic tears, even while her heart thrilled 
with longing to hear more of this wonderful 
business prospect—this unthought of possibility. 
Mrs. Tackaberry drew her toward her tenderly. 

“How old are you, dear?” she asked. 

“I shall be fifteen next week,’ answered 
Mary Augusta, breathlessly. 

“I’m going to give you my recipe for sweet 
pickles, and I’m going to get you the chance to 
make jellies and preserves for Carter & Mudgett. 
And all I’ll ask you to do for me in return is a 
little mite of a thing—just a little mite of a thing 
that won’t cost you anything.” 

Mary Augusta’s sensitive face flushed and 
paled. Her chin was quivering. 

“T can’t think of anything that I wouldn’t do!” 
she answered, fervently. 

She ran back “across lots;’’ she had uncon- 
sciously gone beyond Miss Tapley’s house in her 
eager interest in what Mrs. Tackaberry was 
saying. Deacon Greer’s carriage had gone 
around through the “willow road,’’ —having old 
Mrs. Gerry, who lived there, as a passenger,— 
but it was as well to hurry, for if she arrived 
later than Miss Roxally it might be necessary to 
explain how she had been detained. 

In her effort to take the shortest possible cut 
across the field, she found herself among flags 
and rushes and over shoes in water, and was 
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| obliged to retrace her steps and skirt the stone | although we were then some fifty feet from the 
}wall, - nest. We knew we had been warned off by 
She was running rapidly, her mind in a| the mother ’gator—who never deserts her nest 
delightful ferment of sweet pickles and possible | until the eggs are hatched, but lies concealed 
independence, when there suddenly appeared on | near by. 
|the other side of the stone wall the startling} “Oh, I wish we could go close to the nest!” 
spectacle of a manacled hand—a boy’s hand, | murmured Tom, as we peered about in search of 
slender and sunburned. The iron upon the| the enemy. “See, the top of the heap is moving! 
wrist was pounded with great force upon a stone; Look at those two scrub-oaks near it! Couldn’t 
then it was wrenched about upon a sharp projec- | we climb those—you one and I the other—and 
tion of rock. The hand was torn and bleeding | watch the little fellows come out of the shells? 
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is deep; and often when a man is standing upon 
the border of any clear-water lake or swamp 
in Florida, he may be directly over one of these 
gruesome places. The alligator uses his cave for 
hibernating during the colder winter months, but 
at other times it is his hiding-place, and also the 
spot whither he carries large prey, suc’. as a 
yearling calf or a “razor-back”’ hog. 

Ordinarily his food is fish, with an occasional 
fowl which may stray within his reach, or which, 
if very hungry, he may have crawled a long 
distance to find. When food is scarce, he will 


Mary Augusta did not ery out, simply because 
she was not of the crying-out kind. She ran on 
| a little way and then she stood and looked back, 
with a wildly beating heart. 

The boy still lay in ambush on the other side 
of the wall. 

A boy, like Elnathan, and with a handcuff on 
his wrist! He must have been bad, but Mary 
Augusta yearned to help him. By the way of 
Elnathan all boys were her brothers. 

SOPHIE SWETT. 
(To be continued.) 
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How We Caught the Alligator. 


ORE of our fowls were missing, 
and that there was an alligator 
in the swamp in one corner of 
our clearing could no longer 
be doubted. His tracks — 
looking like those of a great 
dog, with huge claws—showed 





we mark of his dragging tail 
could easily be traced. We resolved to catch the 
brute, if possible. 
Judging from the width between the paws, the 
fellow was a monster, broad and correspondingly 
long. A _ prize indeed, could we catch him; 


gnarled for tanning purposes. But the owners 
of a certain zodlogical garden had promised one 
hundred dollars for a monster 
like this, delivered, safe and 
well, in New York city. 

Several visits to the 
swamp revealed nothing, 
although we took care to go 
at midday, while the sun 
ywas hottest, for we hoped to 
see the brute out basking in 
the heat. But the regular 
ocean breeze blew directly 
toward the swamp, and 
earried our scent in time to 
warn him, so that we were 
freshly disappointed every 
day. 

“Let’s go down to-night,” 
said Tom. “We can take 
the lantern. Perhaps we 
may meet him coming for his 
supper, and the night wind 
blows toward us, instead of 
from us.” 

So about nine o’clock we 
started, carrying a lantern 
and a rope, but no gun, for 
we hoped to lasso the alliga- 
tor. Had 1 not been new to 
the wilds of Florida and the 
ways of ’gator-hunting, I 
should not have gone to hunt 
so dangerous a brute armed 
with a rope only. 

The night was dark, and 
in the flat-woods the gleam 
from our lantern upon the sand at our feet occa- 
sionally revealed snakes gliding swiftly away, 
but we gave them little heed, for we wore stout, 
heavy shoes and leggings. 

When close to the swamp, I raised the lantern 
aloft and swung it slowly about to attract the 
attention of the alligator, should he be in 
the neighborhood. He was very much so. Two 
blood-red eyeballs gleamed close by my side! 
Involuntarily I gave a great shout, at which 


forward. Not seeing the eyes quickly enough, 
he stumbled and fell in the lantern light partly 
across the gray, log-like body of the alligator. 
Instantly the hideous brute bucked, with an 
appalling hiss and aroar. Frightened though I 
was, I dashed the lantern almost into the ’gator’s 
eyes, thus confusing him for an instant, as I 
quickly dodged the heavy tail, that swept around 


almost as quickly as Tom touched the alligator 
he jumped, turned a double somersault and 
landed safely some distance away. 

“Look out! Come out of this!” Tom shouted, 
and we rushed from the spot, quite unnerved, and 
satisfied for that night at least. 


with many of these poundings and wrenchings. | I’m sure we're just in time. Quick! Run for it!” 


plainly in the sand, and the | 


although his hide would be too tough and) 





Tom, who was directly behind me, sprang | 


like a cat’s. All this occurred in an instant, for | 





It would be a sight worth seeing; so securing | lie in wait upon the bank near his retreat, and 
my gun to my shoulders I ran rapidly to the | capture any small animal that chances to come 
second tree and climbed to its bushy top, just in | to the water’s edge. When lying motionless, he 

| time, for when I looked down there was a large | closely resembles a weather-beaten log, and the 
female alligator at its foot. | unfortunate animal has no suspicion of danger. 

Safe in our trees, we stared at the heap of | A blow from the brute’s powerful tail sends it 
rubbish and sand, which the mother ’gator drags | far out into the water. Then the ’gator seizes 
together with her claws, and fashions into a safe | its prey by the nose, and quickly sinks with it to 
“incubator” for her eggs. It lay within aj; the bottom. The body he deposits in his cave, 
few yards of us; and except the monster, that | where it remains until the gases generated by 
threatened to keep us treed until her eggs were | decomposition cause it to float to the surface, 
hatched,—we were loath to shoot her,—we had where it is quickly devoured by the captor and 
nothing to fear. We hoped to have the rare his associates. 
treat of seeing the baby ’gators’ first plunge into; We found the cave by tracing up a faintly 
the water. marked trail not far from the nest. Several trees 

Just then several buzzards alighted not far | of good size on both sides of this trail had been 
from the nest, hungry for fresh ’gator steak. abraded by the passing alligators, and these 
At this, the mother lifted her head uneasily, and | served to conceal us, and also as posts to which 
sniffed and blew and hissed vigorously, but the | we could fasten our ropes. 
buzzards merely stepped a little to one side, We spent a morning preparing our trap, which 
rustling their stiff black wings in a curious | consisted of two great loops of rope adjusted in 
manner, signifying, we supposed, their willing- | the form of a hoop across the trail. The lower 
ness to wait until dinner should be served. part lay perfectly flat, and was kept in place by 

A ripple in the swamp water then attracted our | strong, fine twine, which we attached to the base 
attention, and we saw the long, bony, evil-eyed of the trees, close to the ground. The upper 
head of another huge alligator, evidently the mate | round of the loop was raised some three or four 
of the one below us, coming toward her. Clearly, | feet above the lower, and held up by the same 

| he was the fellow we wanted, and now that we twine, caught higher up on the trees. The two 
knew his home we could probably soon devise | ends of the main rope lying flat upon the ground 
means for his capture. stretched over a safe distance to right and left. 

“Watch the nest,” I whispered. We arranged two of these large loops, hoping 

The thin iayer of sand and rubbish covering | to catch the brute in front of the fore legs by the 
the eggs that lay upon the broad top of the/| first, and around the loins or just forward of 
|}mound, was now heaving like a miniature | the hind legs by the second. The bait was to be 
a large piece of unsavory beef 
just beyond the last loop, directly 
in the trail. We scooped out 
shallow trenches for the lower 
part of the loops, so that they lay 
slightly below the surface of the 
ground, and we scattered sand 
over and about them. 

In the evening, in clear moon- 
light, Tom and I started for 
the swamp, carrying a few extra 
ropes and chains and a couple of 
guns, and accompanied by two 
comrades. We baited the trap 
and then took position, one boy at 
the concealed end of each rope, 
and silently awaited the alligator. 
The air was raw and chill, and the 
swamp looked gloomy and ghostly. 
The black, glass-like water glis- 
tened like polished steel wherever 
the rays of the moon penetrated 
the foliage of the cypresses. 

At last a faint ripple disturbed 
the gruesome glitter of the water, 
and the familiar long, bony head 
was seen. Soon our big alligator 
stood revealed upon the bank, with 
lifted snout, sniffing eagerly the 
scent of the putrid bait. How 
ugly and fierce he looked as he 
came quickly up the trail! If his 
dog-like claws should catch in the 
loops and drag them out of place, 
our chance of capturing him 
earthquake. The commotion increased; the | would be small! All went well. The alligator, 
sand scattered, and then there emerged several intent on supper, came to a stand immediately 
| tiny ’gators, pretty little fellows, about four or | over the ropes and snatched the bait. Now four 
| five inches long, black, with tails daintily ringed | hearty jerks upon the four rope-ends, and the 
with clear yellow. Tumbling and crawling down | brute was snared. 
| the sides of the mound, they seemed by instinct | But our troubles had only begun, for alligators 
| to know where the water lay, for unerringly they | do not yield easily; and the hisses, roars and 
seuttled in the proper direction. | bellowings of our victim were so appalling that 

The mother ’gator had left the foot of my tree we feared the uproar would attract his tribe to 
and now wandered uneasily about, watching her | the spot. The strain upon the ropes was severe, 
young, as kicking and flinging off their shells they | for the creature’s strength was prodigious, and 
rapidly emerged from their place of incubation, | we were in quite a quandary until a lucky thouglit 
perfect little duplicates of herself, except that struck me. 
they were pretty, whereas she was hideous. | “If we can turn him upon his back we can 

The buzzards were upon the alert, and gobbled | manage him all right,” I exclaimed. “We must 
up several luckless little ’gators, less lively than | wind that rope around his paws, and throw a 
their comrades; moreover, the big father ’gator | noose over his nose.” 
coolly swallowed two that chanced to walk across| So gradually we wound him around with the 
his path! smaller ropes, until he resembled a fly in a 

Eaten by skunks, owls, coons and birds, while | spider’s web, but it was an exciting operation. 
in the egg stage, and swallowed by fish, birds | Meanwhile a new danger threatened us. Intent 
and other alligators after hatching, these babies upon our work, we had carelessly turned our 
run a poor chance for a long life; but enough | backs toward the swamp, when a loud hiss 
| survive to keep up the race, which is sufficiently | warned us. There were four long, bony heads 
| numerous. in sight, and one gray body was just emergin 
| After atime the commotion ceased. The hatch- | from the water! 


**ALL THIS OCCURRED IN AN INSTANT.” 











The next day we walked to the upper end of 
the swamp, which we had not examined. ‘The | the water after her family, and nothing remained 
sun shone hot, and there was not a cloud to be | but the deserted mound, upon which perched one 
seen. It was an ideal day for ‘gators to bask. | or two buzzards, slowly picking over the débris 

“Say! Isn’t that a ‘gator’s nest yonder?” | in search of a possible prize. 
said Tom, in a low voice, pointing toward a| For three hours we had been sitting there, and 
well-rounded heap of sticks, moss, sand and | now that the novel scene was over we quickly 
general rubbish. “Careful, now, for if it is a| descended, with our heads full of plans for 
nest the mother will be close by; and when she | catching the big saurian. 
is watching her eggs she’s worse than a tiger. The following day we traced him to his cave. 
We must not go too near.” Alligators dig out great holes beneath the over- 

Just then the hiss of an alligator startled us, | hanging banks, in certain spots where the water | 








| ing was over. The mother alligator descended to| I snatched a gun and shot at this brute, whicli 
instantly turned back, plunged and disappeare:| 
with his companions. After that we kept a close 
watch, but no more danger threatened, and soon 
our prize was quite helpless. 

We loosened the main ropes, and easily turne:! 
the alligator upon his back. All that now 
remained was to drag the brute carefully to ou! 
home, which was but a short distance away. 

At midnight the alligator, securely chaine’, 
but not so tightly as to do him injury, and once 
more placed right side up, was safely locked 
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within our barn, and we went to bed very tired 
and very happy. 

The next day we built a strong case of slats 
around him, removed his chains and ropes, and 
shipped him by express to New York, where in 
due time he arrived, ‘‘well and hearty.” When 
a check for one hundred dollars and a compli- 
mentary note came to us a few days later, we 
felt more than repaid for our labor. 

E. S. TRAYMORE. 





~~ 


THE FLOWERS. 


These are the little books of bloom 
Whose pages, printed in perfume, 
Hold lyrics in a uage known 
To bees and butterflies alone. 
Harper’s Bazar. 














By One of Her Crew. 








were seven men-of-war and many 

small craft at anchor in the Samoan 
harbor of Apia. Of all that number, there was 
only one vessel afloat thirty-six hours later. 

The day opened with a murky and threatening 
aspect. “‘Mare’s-tails’” floated here and there in 
the leaden sky; the sea seemed disturbed and 
restless; the wind rose and fell. By eleven 
o’dock the clouds had gathered into denser and 
darker masses, and reached to the horizon ; «the 
mereury fell rapidly; the sea became more 
agitated, and the whitecaps rose higher and 
faster; the wind came out fresh from the north- 
east. It soon began to shift against the hands of 
the watch, and gave warning that the approaching 
storm would be circular, like a whirlwind. 

Before noon the signal was flying from our 
flag-ship Trenton: “Send down lower yards 
and house topmasts.”’ Immediately preparations 
were begun on the Vandalia to ride out a heavy 
gale. 

The light yards and masts were sent down; 
the topmasts were housed; the lower yards 
were lashed across the ship’s rail, and the topsail 
yards across the tops; the guns were secured for 
sea; everything movable about the decks was 
lashed; the boats were rigged in; chain was 
veered to two anchors, and steam was raised in 
all the boilers. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon the wind had 
backed around through thirty-two points of the 
compass, travelled to the right to east-northeast, 
and backed again to the left to north-northeast, 
from which direction it continued to blow ever 
more furiously while the storm lasted. 

Darkness came early and settled down over 
a wicked sea, the angry waves breaking into 
seething foam as they dashed over the hidden 


~* the morning of March 14, 1889, there 


tugging at their moorings. By half past eight 
o’clock the wind had increased to hurricane 
force, and the Vandalia’s third and last service- 
able anchor was let go. 

The seas were running higher and higher. 
About one o’clock a heavy wave broke over the 
forecastle, carrying away the catamaran which 
was hoisted above the rail and sweeping the 
deck. Then waves came heavier and faster, and 
the old ship, now high on the crest of some lofty 
billow, now pitched violently into its depths, 
was slowly dragging her anchors. The engines 
were kept going with all the power they could 
develop, but they were not a match for the 
roaring sea and the howling wind. 

The ship pulled and jerked at her chains, 
Jarring and shivering as the strain came violently 
on them, and many weary men, tossed here and 
there in their bunks and hammocks, longed and 
prayed for the day; but they were not to wait in 
their wretched beds till daylight, for about three 
o’clock a furious wave broke heavily over the 
ship and rushed violently below. 

Instantly the command from the captain, “All 
hands on deck!” brought up every man just as 
he came from his berth, or at most wearing only 
a pair of trousers and a shirt, or a blouse and 
shoes. 

At last the day stole over the tempestuous 
scene, but it brought little comfort to the anxious 
watchers. Never shall I forget the awful picture 
of confusion and disaster that spread out before 
me in the faint dawn. To windward nothing 
could be seen, for rain, wind and spray swept 
over us in stinging gusts and sheets. Overhead 
occasional clouds scudded across the dull, thick, 
leaden sky; high aloft flew the white foam as 
the seas dashed angrily against the ship’s sides ; 
off to leeward floated dense black masses of 
smoke, as the firemen in the sweltering stoke- 
hold stirred the fires into greater activity. All 
around us seethed the tumultuous seas, and not 
far away the snow-white breakers flung them- 
Selves with ominous roaring upon the hidden 
coral reefs, 

‘ To leeward lay the other ships, except the 
Trenton and those that had already gone down, 
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rolling, pitching, dragging, surging in that 
waste of waters, now strewn with wreckage in 
every direction. A sailor, washed from some 
lost or struggling vessel, would occasionally float 
by, look appealingly up to us beyond his reach, 
and pass out of sight forever. 

The weather-beaten and dismantled war-ships, 
laboring heavily, their masts swaying sullenly 
back and forth, with rigging adrift and trailing, 


with colors whipped into shreds and tatters, | 


seemed each like some proud animal brought at 
last to bay, but struggling fiercely for life and 
mastery. One moment a vessel would appear 
to be overcome in the mighty deluge; the next it 
rose triumphant, shaking off its foe; then, shiv- 
ering in every timber and pouring forth huge 
volumes of black smoke, it would plunge blindly 
as if to destruction. 

The sailing-vessels and the smaller craft soon 
sank or drifted helplessly upon the reefs. Thus 
had gone down the Eber, cut in two by her 
German consort, the Olga. 
resounding crash, a splitting of frames, a heavy 
jar and a mighty trembie ; the bow and stern 
separated, and all hands on board— 
half of the crew — were engulfed. 
Four, by a miracle, drifted alive to 
the shore. 

The Adler, another German 
ship, lay on her beam-ends on the 
western reef, a sad illustration of 
the fury of the waves. Hard was 
the fate of her crew. Some, unable 
to escape, as the waters rushed back 
and forth from her lower hold to 
the reefs along her under side, died 
instantly. Rows of men, more 
fortunate, lined her upper rail and 
beam, clinging to the bulwarks and 
trailing rigging; but many of them, 
unable to endure the seas that broke 
over them and hammered them 
against the sides, were swept over- 
board, to be pounded to death upon 
the reefs. 

The American Nipsic, after a 
short struggle, was forced upon the 
sandy part of the beach, fortunately 
for her crew, and all hands were 
transported to the shore over a life- 
line, except seven poor fellows, lost 
within an arm’s reach of safety by 
the capsizing of a boat. 

Three hundred yards directly to 
leeward of the Vandalia lay the 
powerful and modern British Cal- 
liope, making a desperate struggle, 
under a full pressure of steam, to 
keep up to her anchors, but falling 
back inch by inch toward the 
western reef. The Olya was now 
here, now there, but always to 
leeward, plunging madly against 
the seas, but unable to escape, and 
drifting slowly toward the perilous 
reefs. And we, in that deadly 
dawn, were drifting toward our own destruction. 

Out of sight and to windward was the 7'renton, 
carrying our brave admiral. She, too, was 
fighting a desperate fight, as the water surged 


| through the hawse-pipes and rushed below, 
reefs and rushed heavily past the laboring ships | putting out her fires. 





It is one thing to face death in a battle, with 
an enemy against whom one can exert the human 
powers. Itis another to stand calmly and feel 
oneself steadily going the way of those he has 
already seen sink beneath the merciless waves ; 
but be it said to the everlasting glory of the 
Vandalia’s crew, as the ship drifted on to 
destruction, they showed no despair, but urged her 
to all the power she could muster, and bent 


| themselves at the pumps and relieving tackles as 


if strong in hope. They would die striving, if 
die they must. ‘That is the spirit of heroes. 

At a critical moment the tiller ropes parted, 
and we lay exposed to the full force of the 
tremendous sea on our broadside. To add to 


the confusion, the glass and crockery had been | 


hurled across the cabin, and rolled back and 
forth in shattered pieces, with the water covering 
the cabin floor. Here, with apparently no thought 
for such trifles as broken glass in the hands and 
feet, with no feeling for pain, the brave sailors 


tugged at the relieving tackles; but despite all | 


efforts, the poor old ship showed she could never 
survive the fight; and other forces besides the 
elements were to be reckoned with. 

The British Calliope had forged very slowly 
ahead, and was struggling to get to sea. She 
was now only a few yards astern of us, and 
she must keep head to sea. We were slowly 
drifting back toward her. 

On the port hand, and only a few yards away, 
wallowed the German Olga, seemingly unman- 


ageable. Suddenly she plunged forward, and | 


her white bow struck the Vandalia’s side. All 
standing at our posts, we thought, “Has the end 
come?” She scraped along our side, carried 
away a boat, freed herself, and held her own, 
while the bruised and battered Vandalia fell 
off to leeward. 

We had scarcely time enough to feel thankful 
for this fortunate escape, when the cry of 
“Clear the poop-deck !” rang out, startling every 
one within range of the voice. At the mainmast 
I stopped and looked aft. I can find no words 
to describe the bewildering thing I saw. 

A huge wave swept past, dropping the Van- 
dalia’s stern deep into its hollow, and raising 
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the Calliope’s bow high in midair. The mighty [ positions. Others, unaware of the treacherous 
mass of iron towered above our tottering craft as | undercurrent and overestimating their skill and 
if to fall upon her and crush her to atoms. No strength, made efforts to swim to the Nipsic 
| man left his post, but with set teeth and bated | close by, or the beach, a short distance beyond. 
breath awaited the crash. Some of these sank beneath our eyes. Others 

A few short seconds, and then a shout of joy | would battle long, only to be finally caught by 
went up to Heaven, while the overhanging mass, | the undertow and carried out to sea; but few of 
as if guided by the invisible hand of divine | all reached shore. 

Providence, rolled clear ; but an instant later she| Our captain, faint from a wound on the head 
came against our starboard quarter, carried | and unable to reach the rigging, stood on the 
away the upper rail and mizzen rigging, and poop-deck clinging to the iron rail. By his side 
crushed in the quarter gallery; then freed her- | stood a marine who had not left his captain since 
self, and steamed very slowly out of the harbor eight o’clock in the morning. It was touching 
into the open sea—Yankee sailors, doomed to | indeed to see the man’s devotion as the waves 
destruction, cheering her to their own immortal | broke over the two. 

glory, as she fought forth to safety which they An officer high in rank stood in the mizzen 
could not share. rigging, saw them, and realized their danger. 

In the meantime we were drifting nearer and He jumped to the deck and made for the captain’s 
nearer the reef. The ship could not possibly | side. 
live much longer, nor could we help her. Many He missed his goal, was struck by a monster 
men had been in the fire-room all night. Others | wave, and swept headlong down through the 
had worked for hours at the pump and the cabin skylight into the surging, foaming pool 
relieving tackles. There is a limit to human that flooded the cabin. 
endurance, although the limit is very high, and Presently, as by a miracle, he rose from 
the watery tomb, regained 
the deck and struggled to the 
rigging again. Then he 
turned and saw that the cap- 
tain and his faithful marine 
had been swept off by the 
selfsame wave which had 
struck him down. 

Now this marine was but 
one of many humble men 
whom I saw freely venturing 
and frequently giving up 
their lives to save injured 
officers or weakened com- 
rades in that dreadful, heroic 
day. 

Helpless men floated amid 
the wreckage. Every one on 
board was drenched and cold. 
Not a bite of food had passed 
our lips for twenty-four 
hours, and the strongest of 
the crew needed more than 
excitement to sustain them. 
Many of them were. almost 
naked. 

The situation became des- 
perate as night began to 
settle down, and one by one 
we were dropping off into 
the waves or being washed 
away, some reaching shore 
on a piece of wreckage, but 
many going out to sea with 
the swift and treacherous 
undertow. 

The Nipsic lay about fifty 
yards or more distant. A 
line to her meant possibly 
safety for all of us. 

OWN IMMORTAL GLORY.” A quiet young seaman 

named Hammar unrove the 

|one by one the men were forced, by sheer | signal halyards. In one end he made a bowline 
physical exhaustion, to leave the sweltering | which he placed over his body. Leaving the 
stoke-hold, being relieved by volunteers from the | other end free and on the ship’s deck he plunged 
| deck. into the raging sea. He was never seen after he 

About eleven o’clock the Vandalia was not | struck the water. The current caught him and 

fifty feet from the reef, and absolutely at the | sucked him under. 

|mercy of the waves. Only one anchor still| No tomb or headstone marks the sailor’s grave, 
| dragged. The others had been lost by the part- | no epitaph tells how he died; but a memory of 
| ing of the cables ; and though every man struggled | him will always live in the hearts of those for 
on as well as his waning strength could sustain | whom he died. 

his efforts, it was evident that our ship was | Another sailor, Johnson, equally brave and 
doomed. more fortunate, made the same effort. He never 

There was yet one chance to save the crew. | reached the Nipsic, but miraculously reached 
| The last cable was slipped, and the ship, steaming | the shore. 
| at her best speed, headed for the sandy beach near| A third man, a brawny fireman, after studying 
the mouth of the Vaisigano River. The course | the currents carefully, threw off the few remain- 

was almost broadside to the sea, and the old | ing stitches of clothing which he wore, leaped 
| Vandalia made more leeway than headway. | boldly overboard and struck out bravely for the 
Drawing too much water to clear the edge of | Nipsic. 

the reefs, we struck two hundred yards from the A shout went up as he reached her, and drew 
beach. himself on board; but he carried no rope from 

On this shelving reef, the ship listed to leeward | the Vandalia, so his hereulean efforts availed 
and began to settle. The seas swept over her in | us nothing. 
torrents. In twenty minutes she had filled with Still we clung on, one hundred and fifty of us, 
water. The waves broke many feet above the | faint and weary, awaiting our end as the darkness 
main deck, and two hundred and twenty men | settled around us. 
rushed for safety into the rigging. But God had willed that we be spared. About 

The old ship swayed and groaned in every half past seven in the evening we saw the dim 
| timber as the waves rushed madly against her | flicker of lights to windward and gradually 
and rushed below. Ladders, hammucks, chests, drawing nearer. 
handspikes, spars and rigging floated off to join | A few minutes later a dark, heavy mass 
the general wreckage. | brought up on our windward side with a crash. 

On shore the brave natives and the officers | It was the Trenton! and what remained of the 
| from the Nipsic patrolled the beach in sight of | Vandalia’s crew swung themselves quickly on 
their comrades clinging to the sinking Vandalia. | board of her. 

They tried again and again to launch a boat in | Ere the last man of us had left the Vanda- 
| the vain hope of getting a line to the ship; but | lia’s slackened rigging, the main and mizzen 
| no beat could live in such a sea. masts of our once gallant ship toppled into 
As we clung to the rigging and cowered in the | the sea, completing her destruction. All that 
| tops, and gazed over the stormy scene, we saw | remained of her was a sunken hulk, over which 
nothing to encourage or cheer us. The wind | still floated the Stars and Stripes. 

| showed no sign of abating; the sea gave no| The Trenton’s lower decks were under water, 
promise of mercy. There was no hope of|and her stern pounded heavily upon the reefs 
succor. Still many of the officers and crew looked | far into the night, but the sun rose clear and 
cheerful, but the cheerfulness was forced and | beautiful over a sea of perfect calm. In its day 
|only indicated the spirit that will not cower | ef fury forty-three of our comrades and more 
before any fate. | than one hundred others had been destroyed, with 

As the afternoon wore slowly away the loss of | a fleet of costly ships. 
strength began to tell on the men in the rigging. Now it was Sunday; and the four hundred 
One by one the faint and weak began to drop off | and fifty persons on the Trenton—her own ‘crew 
| into the sea, some wrenched from the shrouds |and what remained of the Vandalia’s—were 
and stays by the angry waves, some swept | transported to the shore, where memorial] services 
| from the deck while attempting to change their | were held for the departed souls of the brave. 
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Current Topics. 


When next we find ourselves smiling over 
the romances which serve the Spanish people for 
war news, let us remember that not absolutely 
everything which we find in our own papers is 
exactly true. 


Hooley, the London ‘ promoter,’’ who 
made a fortune of many millions in a few years, 
but who has now been adjudged a bankrupt, is 
said to declare that he was “blackmailed” to the 
point of embarrassment by unscrupulous news- 
papers. The assertion may be substantially 
true, yet it offers little ground for sympathy. 
Honest men, engaged in legitimate enterprises, 
are not in danger of “blackmail,” which is simply 
the tribute one rascal pays to another. 

According to a musical authority, the 
mooing of a. cow is set to a perfect fifth, octave 
or tenth; the bark of a dog to a fourth or fifth ; 
the neighing of a horse is a descent on the 
chromatic scale; while the donkey brays in a 
perfect octave. Yet it is thought that the quality 
of the donkey’s voice might be improved! Possi- 
bly the timbre of the violin might be represented 
by the squeal of the pig; but a fine ear detects a 
difference. 


A few years ago, when a disastrous cyclone 
swept over a portion of Illinois, contributions for 
relief were promptly sent in to the amount of 
two hundred thousand dollars. In April last, 
just as the war was breaking out, another part 
of the same state was devastated by a flood, 
which caused still greater damage and suffering ; 
but the public mind was preoccupied, and the 
call for aid brought hardly twenty-five thousand 
dollars. One such fact illustrates a whole 
situation. It is a true patriotism which warns 
us not to allow the excitement of foreign conflict 
to lead to the neglect of duties and interests 
which lie nearer home. 

The Great West seems destined to earn its 
title by something better than territorial extent. 
The popular interest in education and general 
improvement is not at all behind that of the 
seaboard states. Nebraska has the lowest rate 
of illiteracy in the whole Union, and it is said 
that every one of the three thousand volunteers 
in the present war from Kansa‘ could write his 
own name. Western people may be willing to 
risk doubtful experiments in education and 
legislation, but they are also quick to correct 
mistakes, and their progress is not hindered by 
that stupid form of conservatism which blocks 
the wheels in front. 

The use of the word Yankee to denote 
primarily an inhabitant of New England, and 
by extension, one living in the Northern States 
as distinguished from a Southerner, is no longer 
accurate. Ex-Senator Butler of South Carolina 
lost a pair of field-glasses during a battle in the 
Civil War, when he was severely wounded. 
Taking the field as a major-general in the service 
of the United States, he is to use again the glasses 
recently restored to him. ‘The last time I used 
these,” he said lately, “I was a Confederate 
officer. Now I am a Yankee.” No patriotic 
citizen will take any exception to this latest 
definition of what constitutes a Yankee. 

A venerable clergyman in the South, 
who lived to the age of ninety-five in possession 
of his faculties, said not long before his death to 
a friend, “All the sharp pains and losses of life, 
as I look back, are softened to me. They do 
not hurt any more. But the monotony of the 
usages of daily life becomes terrible. To comb 
one’s hair, to dress, to brush one’s teeth thrice a 
day for ninety years! And still to go on doing 
it!” His friend smiled as the old man shuddered. 
If he had been a physician he would have known 
that there are few tests given the brain and 
nerves that are so wearing as monotony. 

Mr. Gladstone, when as premier he had control 
of the political interests of England, was accus- 
tomed on leaving Parliament at night to go home, 
drink a cup of tea, and read one or two chapters 
of an exciting novel. “When I go to bed,” he 
told a friend, “‘all thoughts of affairs are driven 
from my mind and I sleep like a baby.” Abso- 
lute change of occupation and thought for an 
hour or two each day will keep many a flagging 
brain healthy and sane. 

More than one day of this year will 
henceforth be commemorated in recurring anni- 
versaries. And more than one long-established 
commemoration will, because of this year’s 
doings, henceforth have a significance it never 
has had before. The Decoration day just past 
marked the transformation of that observance 
from a day of sectional memories of inter-fraternal 
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strife to one of national honor to the nation’s 
heroes on both sides of the now obliterated line. 
The last Fourth of July marked the ending 
of that day’s century-old traditions of bitterness 
against our kin beyond the sea, and an increase 
of joy, among them as well as among us, in the 
vast good for the development of the race that 
has sprung from the blunderings of a stubborn 
king. War made these anniversaries. War will 
now change them for the better, and forever. 


ee 


A LONG LESSON. 


Life means—learning to abhor 
The false, and love the true. 
Browning. 
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War Taxes and Loans. 


AR is costly, as both rich people and poor 
will discover. The war revenue act, 
which the President approved on June 

14th, will be felt more or less by all classes of the 
community. The intention was to make it bear 
most heavily upon those who are well-to-do; but 
that is always a difficult matter to accomplish. 
The taxes assessed upon producers, wholesalers 
and the wealthy, are largely paid, ultimately, 
by the consumers of goods, whether rich or 
poor. : 

The new law is too long and complicated to 
be summarized. We may mention a few of its 
leading features. Among the taxes that will fall 
upon people generally, without regard to their 
wealth, an import duty of ten cents a pound on 
tea, an additional excise duty of one dollar a 
barrel on beer, and an increased tax on tobacco 
and cigars, are the most important. 

The tax upon the gross receipts of those 
engaged in the business of refining sugar or 
petroleum was intended as a blow at two 
prominent ‘“‘trusts;’’ but they will have no 
difficulty in recovering the amount from con- 
sumers by a higher price of their product. 

There are some heavy taxes that will not touch 
the poor at all—the special taxes upon bankers and 
brokers ; the stamp taxes on speculative sales ; the 
stamp taxes upon bank checks, and the like. Of 
this class also are the inheritance taxes, which 
are explained in our column of Current Events. 
On the whole, while persons of property must 
pay their share of the taxes as consumers, they 
will bear alone the burden imposed by some of 
the most important clauses of the new act. 

Posterity also is to have its portion of the 
burden. The government is to borrow a. large 
sum of money on bonds. But the rate of interest 
is to be low, and the system of issue is such 
that every one who can spare twenty dollars. 
may enjoy the sensation of being a “bloated 
bondholder.”’ 

Blanks for subscription to this loan can be had 
on application by letter to the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, or to any subtreasury ; 
and subscriptions may be for twenty dollars or 
any multiple of that sum. 

At present the new war taxes seem to be as 
popular as the war itself. Nevertheless, we may 
be sure that in a little while we shall all begin to 
feel that they are a burden. When that happens 
we must remember that the war was not made 
by a reckless and tyrannical sovereign, but by 
Congress, urged on by what was supposed to be 
a general public sentiment; that as a people we 
are responsible for it, and that it is therefore the 
duty of each tax-payer to pay his share of 
the cost without complaint. 
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Spain in Decay. 


HEN a war breaks out those on both sides 
are apt to underrate their enemy. No 
doubt in the present war our countrymen 

were too ready to say that the Spanish could not 
or would not fight, and that victory would be 
easy and speedy. 

Nevertheless, while that was a mistake, it is a 
fact which other people beside Americans see 
and declare, that the Spaniards of to-day are in a 
broad sense inefficient. As a writer in the 
London Spectator puts it, “They never quite 
succeed”’ in anything. 

They know their government is corrupt, but 
they do not purify it; they know that their army 
lacks organization, but they do not organize it. 
Inefficiency extends through all their public, 
social, industrial and commercial life. Yet while 
they perceive the defects, they have not the energy 
to apply the remedy. 

England, France, Germany and Italy have 
largely extended their colonial possessions, and 
have known how to govern subject races so as 
to maintain not only peace and order but, to a 
degree, the contentment and good-will of the 
natives over whom they rule. Spain alone has 
acquired no new territory, and has so misgoverned 
what she had that even her colonists of Spanish 
blood have been in revolt against her in every 
quarter of the globe. 

It is much easier to state these facts than to 
explain them. Time was when Spain was a 
conqueror. She produced the boldest adventurers, 
the most enterprising merchants, the most 
audacious leaders of expeditions across the sea, 
to extend her power and increase her wealth. 
Today apparently all the fierceness of the 
Spaniard remains, and all his pride; but of 
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energy of the quality that persists until an end 
is reached, he has none. 

Perhaps all this is not true of the people of 

northern Spain; but they do not govern the 
country, nor give the characteristic tone to the 
race. 
All their faults,—their pride which makes it 
undignified to exert themselves, their love of 
ease, their “hidden root of inefficiency,”’ to quote 
again from the Spectator,—all these faults are 
exaggerated in the aristocracy and the ruling 
class. If we cannot explain why the Spaniards 
of to-day possess these traits, the traits them- 
selves explain why the government is so bad, 
why the colonies are in rebellion, why the 
treasury is bankrupt, why the fleet that should 
have reénforeed Cervera has lingered so long in 
Cadiz. 
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IN LIBERTY’S CAUSE. 
Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffied oft is ever won. 
Byron’s Giaour. 
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Germany and America. 


HEN the Cuban crisis arose public feeling 
in Germany was hostile to the United 
States. The emperor was generally 

believed to be unfriendly; ministers were eager 
to bring about European intervention on behalf 
of Spain; newspapers were bitter in their criti- 
cism of American diplomacy ; and public opinion 
seemed to be entirely on the side of the feeble 
monarchy which had misgoverned Cuba. 

A few weeks passed and there was apparently 
a sudden change in German feeling. America 
was no longer attacked by the press. Official 
sympathy with Spain was disclaimed. The 
voices of merchants were heard everywhere in 
defence of American policy. Americans in 
Germany were no longer forced to hear angry 
talk about their country. 

This change of tone may easily be explained. 
The power of the American market had been 
felt. Orders for German goods had been can- 
celled. There was an immediate shrinkage of 
American trade. The Germans are the best 
merchants in the world. They cannot afford to 
quarrel with good customers. Their trade with 
Spain is nothing in comparison with their trade 
with America. 

Germany has become during recent years the 
busiest hive of industry on the continent. There 
was a time when her sons and daughters had to 
go to foreign countries because there was no 
work for them at home. There is now employ- 
ment for all in factory towns, mines and 
prosperous ports. A great foreign trade enables 
the German people to stay at home and earn a 
living. 

When American trade with Germany slackened 
after the outbreak of war with Spain and the 
price of food rapidly rose, the merchants heeded 
the warning and made their influence felt. The 
words were heard everywhere: “Sympathy with 
Spain is ruinous to our American trade and must 
be checked. We cannot remain on bad terms 
with the great country which supplies us with 
cheap food and takes a large stock of what we 
have to sell.” 

A great market is a tremendous power on the 
side of peace and good-will. No European 
country which is dependent upon its foreign 
commerce, as England, Germany and France 
are, can afford to be on the wrong side of 
the West Indian war. Unfriendly action in 
diplomacy will involve heavy losses in trade at a 
time when the real battle of the world is over 
a market and is a contest of rival industries. 

America, with the best market which mer- 
chants can find anywhere, is not likely greatly to 
need allies in Europe. Business interests will 
always induce the great trading nations to be on 
the best possible terms with the United States. 
The sober second thought of Germany has been 
aconvincing proof that America has the resources 
required for influencing friendship in peace or 
war. 
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Are Bicycles Baggage? 


HE opinion of the railroad men who handle 
the wheels seems to be that, whether 
bicycles are baggage or something else, 

they are nuisances contrived to bother hard- 
working baggage-masters. The machine is an 
uneasy creature when unoccupied. Its front 
wheel insists on flopping about; it gets tangled 
with its neighbor; and perhaps it catches the 
fingers of the handler in some of its traplike 
cranks, spokes and gears. Bicycles, too, are 
easily broken and require tender care. Next to 
snakes and alligators, the baggage-master hates a 
“bike” aboard. 

The railroad corporations take that view of it, 
too. They are also disposed to deny that the 
bicycle is baggage, and since the wheel became 
so common, wherever possible they have imposed 
an extra charge for transporting it. They reason 
that the bicycle, being a vehicle, and in a sense a 
competitor in the transportation business, should 
no more enjoy the privilege of being baggage 
than a camel or a stage-coach. 

But the average wheelman fails to be impressed 
by the corporation’s argument, and he may lack 
in sympathy for the baggage-handler’s trials. 
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Baggage, he reasons, in the language of a lord 
chief justice of England, “includes whatever the 
passenger takes with him for his personal use or 
convenience, with reference either to the imme- 
diate necessities or the ultimate purpose of the 
journey.” 

The chance for argument is brilliant. We 
suggest it as a topic for school debate next winter 
in those states where the question is not yet 
decided. Already in seventeen states bicycles 
are carried free, although in New England 
Rhode Island is the only state wherein the roads 
do the work without charge. The service in 
most of these states is made compulsory by law. 
Wherever the wheelmen have not obtained the 
concession they are seeking for it, from the rail- 
road companies or from the legislature. 

It is not improbable that in time all the 
railroads will transport bicycles free of charge, 
within reasonable limits ; and also provide special 
accommodations for them in the stations and the 
cars where such delicate machines may escape 
the usage given to the time-honored trunk, which 
still bangs its way, friendless and forlorn, through 
the world. 
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Rebuked by His Club. 


N absent-minded American recently fell under 

A disfavor in an English club for neglecting 

to notice a small courtesy. He was entering 

the vestibule of the club-house, and failed to 

perceive that a fellow-member was holding open 
the door for him. 

Courtesy required him to thank the stranger 
who had performed this slight service, and then 
to reciprocate it. As they were both entering the 
building, and as there was a second door leading 
into the central hall, he ought to have opened it 
and allowed the fellow-member to pass in ahead 
of him. Being intent upon his own thoughts he 
pushed in, and took no notice of the stranger who 
had opened the first door for him. 

The first man was irritated by the slight, 
and subsequently denounced the absent-minded 
member as the worst-bred man in the club; and 
when the story was told in detail in the smoking- 
room opinion was so strongly against the Amer- 
ican offender against English usage that the 
situation was explained to him, and he was forced 
to make his peace by an apology for his absent- 
minded breach of good manners. 

Great attention is. paid to these small details in 
English society. The order in which guests shall 
leave a drawing-room and be seated at dinner is 
carefully regulated; and much importance is 
attached to the dignity of precedence. When 
groups of men or women are leaving a room 
together, one waits for another and seeks to 
accord to him or to her the honor of passing out 
first. 

In the same spirit a courteous host accompanies 
his guest to the door and holds it open for him; 
or if a lady be saying “good-by,” he escorts her 
to the gate and puts her in her carriage. The 
door is always in English society a critical point 
where good manners are tested. 

These small points of etiquette and good 
breeding are not important in themselves, but 
they are evidences of consideration for other 
people’s feelings. The little courtesies of life 
are not without value. They serve to make one 
thoughtful and painstaking in ministering to the 
comfort and pleasure of others. 

The truest gentleman is the one who makes the 
fewest people uncomfortable in the course of his 
life. A gentleman of that type is the King of the 
Belgians, who singled out for marked attention 
at a London reception a newspaper reporter. 
The master of ceremonies had been unwilling to 
present the unfortunate reporter as he stood in 
line, but the king, reading aright the look of 
mortification on the flushed face, warmly greeted 
him and went with him to the door. 
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A Little Girl’s Bravery. 


CONFEDERATE officer, General Dabney 
Maury, in his “Recollections of the Civil 
War,’ gives many examples of the courage 

and patience shown by suffering women and 
children in the South during the long struggle. 
One anecdote of a little girl, Emma Sanson, recalls 
the story of the brave “egg-gatherer,” a child 
who risked her life during the Revolution for the 
cause of freedom, and whose story has been told 
in the Companion. 

General Nathan Forrest with four hundred men 
was in pursuit of General Straight in Georgia, 
and had reached a bridge over the Oostanaula 
when a little country girl of fourteen ran out into 
the road and signed to him to halt. 

“The enemy,” she said, “have gathered in great 
force beyond the bridge. You cannot cross it.” 

“Is there no ford across the river?” demanded 
the officer. 

“Yes. A mile above the bridge is a good ford.” 

“Can you guide me to it?” 

“Ves.” 

He took the child up on the horse, and she 
pointed the way through the woods until they 
reached the ford. Dismounting, Forrest with his 
officers advanced cautiously through the trees, tv 
find that the Federal troops were in possession 
of the ford. They opened fire on the Confederates, 
the bullets whizzing around Forrest, when to his 
amazement the child darted forward and spread- 
ing out her little frock, cried: 

“Get behind me! Get behind me! They wou't 
shoot at me.”’ 

He picked her up and carried her to a place of 
safety where, unharmed, she saw the skirmish 
which followed. 

General Maury gives us glimpses of incidents 
in the war unrecorded in any history. He shows 
us Southern officers while undergoing amputa- 
tion, refusing to use the scarce ether which was 
contraband of war, in order to save it for men 
whose wounds were more serious, and tells us of 
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General Grant’s kindness to Southern women and 
prisoners. 

It is good for us now to recognize in Federal or 
Confederate soldier only our American brother, 
brave, generous and loyal to the cause he believed 
to be just. 
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IRISH HUMOR. 


The Spectator questions whether the capacity 
of the Irish nation for making bulls has become 
impaired, and quotes a fair collection recently 


made, to prove that this laughable confusion of | 
thought still flourishes. The writer visited a hair- 


dresser’s shop in Ireland, and was offered a bottle 
of hair-wash. 

“What sort of stuff is it?’ he asked. 

“Oh,” replied the man, “it’s grand stuff. It’s a 
sort of multum in parvo. The less you take of 
it, the better.” 

Celtic fancy has been described as a “reaction 
against the despotism of fact.” An extravagant 
statement gives the Irishman a mental uplift due 
to no other cause. A speaker at a historical society 
was surely the happier for the extravagance of 
his statement concerning the fact that in China a 
man condemned to death can easily hire a substi- 
tute to die for him. 

“And I believe,” the debater went on, “that 
many poor fellows get their living by acting as 
substitutes in that way.” 

Indeed, words are not quick enough in Ireland 
to express the rushing thoughts of this active- 
minded peasantry. When Doctor Walsh, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, visited a remote village in 
his diocese, an old woman hobbled up to him and 
exclaimed : 

“Wisha, now that I've seen your lordship, ye 
may die and the Lord be praised!” 

The same clergyman, meeting a parishioner who 
was much addicted to drink, insisted that he 
should take the pledge as the only protection 
against temptation. 

“You've never seen a teetotaller drunk, Tom,” 
said the priest. 

“Ah, your reverence,” replied Tom, “I’ve seen 
many a man drunk, but I couldn’t tell for the life 
o’ me whether they were teetotallers or not.” 

A poor woman was advised to avail herself of a 
free distribution of soup. 

“Do you call that stuff soup?” cried she. 
“Why, ye only get a quart of wather and boil it 
down to make it sthrong!” 

A more contemptuous description could hardly 
be imagined. 

One absolutely genuine saying comes from a 
recent tourist in Ireland. It was a notice posted 
in a pleasure-boat belonging to a steamship 
company. 

“The chairs in the cabin are for the ladies. 
Gentlemen are requested not to make use of them 
till the ladies are seated.” 


_—_—— SO 


“AT WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS.” 


Washington’s headquarters at Newburgh, a 
small, old-fashioned Dutch house, fronting the 
Hudson River, is now owned by the state of New 
York. In repairing it, care was taken to preserve 
the ancient form of every part that was renewed. 
The front door opens into a large square room, 
which was used by Washington for his public 
audience, and as a dining-hall. It is remarkable 
for having seven doors and only one window. 

In a recent publication, “A Godchild of Wash- 
ington,” the author quotes from the New, York 
Mirror for 1834 an interesting anecdote connected 
with this room. Its authority is Col. Nicholas 
Fish, a soldier of the Revolution, and the father 
of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State 
under President Grant. 

Just before Lafayette’s death he was invited, 
with the American minister, to dine at the house 
of Marbois, who was the French Secretary of 
Legation to the American colonies during the 
Revolution. When dinner was announced the 
company were shown into a room which con- 
trasted strangely with the elegance of the other 
apartments. 

A low, boarded, painted ceiling, with large 
beams, a single small, uncurtained window, with 
numerous small doors, as well as the general 
Style of the whole, gave, at first, the idea of the 
kitchen, or largest room of a Duteb or Belgian 
farmhouse. 

On a rough table was a repast, which consisted 
of a large dish of meat, uncouth-looking pastry, | 
and wine in decanters and bottles, accompanied | 
by glass and silver mugs, such as indicated other | 
habits and tastes than those of modern Paris. 

“Do you know where you are?” said the host 
to Lafayette. 

He paused for a few moments—he had seen 
something like this before, but when and where? | 

“Ah! the seven doors and one window! and | 
the silver camp-goblets, such as the marshals of 
F ranee used in my youth!” exclaimed Lafayette. 
‘We are at Washington’s headquarters on the 
Hudson, fifty years ago!” 


* 
> 





TWO FRIENDS. 


The Outlook tells the queer story of a first 
edition, that of the “Poems of Two Friends,” by 
William Dean Howells and Jobn James Piatt. 
It was published at Columbus, Ohio, at the 
authors’ expense, and financially it was a dismal 
failure. 

The two young men were full of enthusiasm, 
and they packed a boxful of the books and sent 
. to a New York publisher. Nothing was heard | 
irom it, and shortly after, Mr. Howells was) 
appointed consul at Venice. He set sail, forgot 
all about the books, and it was only after his 
return that he remembered them again. Then, a 
Stranger in New York, poor and in search of 
newspaper work, it occurred to him that the 
Publisher might have sold the books, and would 
Sive him a check. 


alas! the man of books had no recollection of the 
box, and had never even heard of the “Poems of 
Two Friends.” He did, however, despatch a clerk 
to the cellar, and after some search, the missing 
box was found. It had never been opened. 

To-day this first edition has a distinct market 
value, and nobody understands it better than the 
Columbus dealers in second-hand books. One of 
them says: 

“T remember that a man came, years ago, to my 
father’s shop, and left a big bundle of books as 
security for something he had bought. He never 
returned. Long after we opened the bundle. It 
contained fifty copies of the ‘Two Friends.’ They 
lay for years round my father’s garret. Finally, 
they were sold as waste paper. I wish to good- 
ness I had them now!” 


OXFORD BIBLES. 


Everybody has heard of the Oxford Bible, and 
everybody knows that it is printed on a peculiar 
paper, but the story of that paper is a story of 
the triumph of perseverance. In McClure’s 
Magazine some idea is given of the long search 
for the paper which has revolutionized Bible- 
making. India paper is a mechanical mystery 
and a trade secret, a secret known only to three 
men. 


It is made at the Wolvercote Mills of the 
Oxford Press, but as no employé is in touch with 
more than one stage of the process, the compli- 
eated secret is held in hand. 

In 1842 an Oxford graduate returned from India 
with a paper peculiarly thin, culiarly tough 
and peculiar! peas. A few Bibles were made 
from it, one of which was presented to the queen. 
Its use reduced the thickness of the Bible by one- 
half. Every effort was made to obtain a supply 
of this paper, but without success. 

Mr. Gladstone’s ubiquity of research was drawn 
upon, but he could only recommend a search in 
Japan. Papers equally thin and equally = 
were obtained, but they were too transparent. It 
was not possible to print them on both sides of 
the sheet. 

Finally a paper thin enough and tough enough 
and opaque enough was developed, but it was too 

ellow. It was tried, but the color was unaccep- 

ble to the public. It was not till thirty years 
had —— that the tenacity and perseverance of 
Mr. Frowde triumphed over all obstacles, and 
Bibles were issued in 1874 on the wonderfully thin 
paper on which they are issued to-day, a aper 
which distinguishes the Oxford Bible from all the 
other books of the world. 


“SOLD TO GENERAL GRANT.” 


The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune quotes a 
droll war story related by a Confederate veteran. 
He had just heard of Commodore Dewey’s victory 
at Manila. 


I never hear of the shelling of a city but I am 
reminded of an incident which happened while 
Grant was shelling Petersburg. 

Our side had so accustomed to the 
singing of the shells that we paid little attention 

em; consequently I was attracted as I passed 
a large auction-house by hearing the auctioneer 
announce that “during this sale General Grant 
has agreed to cease fir ne I knew it was a joke, 
but I could not help waiting to see the result. 

Article after article was knocked down until it 


man said was a bargain at fifteen hundred dollars. 
It must be remembered that Confederate money 
was not then quite up to par. 

It started at five hundred dollars bid, advanced 
fifty dollars a bid until it reached one thousand 
dollars, when a large shell dropped upon it, 
| knocking it into splinters. As the shell hit it 
the auctioneer, with a laugh, shouted, “Sold to 
General Grant for one thousand dollars,” and 
the sale proceeded as if nothing serious had 
occurred. 

The auctioneer was C. C. Burton, famous 
throughout the South before, during and for years 
after the war for his coolness and ready wit. 


NOT FULL. 


Stories about the queer doings of newly appointed 
postmasters in the rural districts of the far West 
| continue to accumulate. Here is one, borrowed 
from Harper's Bazar: 


A new post-office was established in a small 
village away out West, and a native of the soil 
was appointed postmaster. After a while com- 
plaints were made that no mail was sent out from 
the new office, and an inspector was sent to 
inquire into the matter. 

e called upon the postmaster, and sting Ge 
en 





| cause of his visit, asked why no mail had 


sent out. The postmaster pointed to a big and 
nearly empty mail-bag hanging up in a corner, 
and said: 


“Well, I aint sent it out ’cause the bag aint 
nowheres nigh full yet!” 


KNOWLEDGE NEEDED. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan takes great pride in 
his gun factory at Kabul, over which Sir Salters 
Pyne presides, says an exchange. He insists 
that his khans shall visit it. 


Amra Khan, who controls a distant mountain 
region, came in one day, and after seeing the 
works, asked Sir Salters, “Now tell me in words 
just how you make guns.” 

“It is quite easy,” replied Pyne. “You make a 
hole first, and then wrap some iron around it.” 

“Ah,” said Amra Khan, sorrowfully, “there is 
aay A of air for the hole in my country, only no 
one there knows how to wrap the iron around it!” 


DID SHE? 


There are certain attractions for which a kind- 
hearted person would, perhaps, rather not be 
responsible. 


It is said that some one remarked to Count 
d’Orsay. concerning his wife : 

“What a charming, pensive expression Lady 
Harriet has!” 

“She owes that to me,” was the reply. 


JAMES PAYN was not an athlete, and after he 
-had joined a walking party at the lakes, one of 
its members wrote home, quoting a familiar line: 





Revelling in-hope, he made his way thither; but 


“The labor we delight in physics Payn.” 


came to an immense wardrobe, which the sales- | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ado. 








10 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 dif. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St: Louis, Mo. 





A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
The College of Music— Frank Van Der Stucken, 
Dean of the Faculty —begins its 2ist academic year 
Sept. 1, 1898. It is an endowed and incorporated in- 
stitution with superior advantages and resources. 
For catalogue write College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 


sestRICYCLES = 
BEST S — 
M/A 1898 © $17.75 to 32.50 & onzarern 
>= We manufacture & guarantee all our wheels. 
Jy We ship anywhere on approval. You take no 
risk. rite for catalogue and special offer. 
Agents Wanted. C.E.SPURR BICYCLE CO., 52 State St.,Chicago 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Bishops Cyrus D. Foss, Phila., Pa., and C. H. Fowler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, en- 
dorse the Philadelphia Institute for the permanent 
cure of Stammering, Stuttering, and other defects 
speech. Send for 60-page Book to 1038 Spring Garden 
Street, Phila., Pa. dwin 8. Johnston rinctpal and 
Founder of Philadelphia Institute. Established 1884. 


Glow Night-Lamp. 


By the use of kerosene oil it ma 
and consumes its own 
able for bedrooms, sic 
























as. Invalu- 
chambers, 


staircases, etc. No smoke an 

sitively no odor. 20 hours’ 
ight for 1 cent. For sale everywhere 
or sent post-paid for 50 Cents. 


ae AGENTS WANTED. 
GLOW NIGHT-LAMP CO., 78 Pearl 8t., Room A, Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful Albums 
For CAMERA PHOTOGRAPHS 


with iluminated covers and 
gilded frames for pictures, For 
phew 15x24 or 234x234, 25c. 
3gx3g, 4x4, or 34x4%. BSc. 
44x44, or 4x5, 40c. Same 
, extra quality round cor- 
ners, gold edges. doubleabove prices. If dealer cannot 
“apply you, we will send postpaid on receipt of price 
fi. M. NBLATT & CO., 100 No. 7th Street, Phila., Pa. 











Soe Carried over from 


or bai n list and art catalogue 

>. swell 98 models, BICYOLE FREE for 
seasun to advertise them. Send forone. Rider agente 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CarcaGo. 


“ Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $22 A7<h strest 


Watch anChain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 
~ send this Nickel- 
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7 pt ? 
Pla’ atch, also a eA . 
Chain and Charm, to £ YET 


Boys and Girls for selling 

| 1 doz. packages of Bluine @ 
at 10 cents each: Send 
your full address by re- 
| turn mail and we will for 
| ward the Bluine, postpaid, 
and a large Premium List. 


| BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord 








TWO STOMACHS. 


It is an interesting study to observe how the 
digestion of food is accomplished. The greater 
part of vegetable food is starch, and this is never 
digested in the stomach proper, nor is it effected 
by the pepsin in the upper stomach. 

Starch (a Carbo-hydrate) is passed out of the 
stomach into the duodenum or second stomach, 





dressing rooms, nurseries, lavatories, | 








7000 BICYCLES | 





and there treated by the pancreatic juices, when | 
in time a microscopic fungi is grown from a part | 


of the grain, if that has been eaten, and these 

elements with moisture, heat and time transform 
| the starch into grape-sugar, which is the first act 
of digestion. 

The processes are duplicated in an artificial or 
mechanical way in the manufacture of Grape- 
Nuts, the new breakfast food made by the Postum 
Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, Mich. 

In this food one finds the delicate, sweet taste 
of grape-sugar, and when eaten it will be found to 
quickly digest and fatten and strengthen the 
entire body. 

Its especial mission is to nourish and rebuild 
the brain and nerve centres. 

A certain definite feeling of strength and stamina 
comes to the individual after a few days’ use of 
Grape-Nuts at breakfast. 

Being a condensed food, one does not require 
more than three to five teaspoonfuls at a meal, 
which is worth considering from an economical 
standpoint. 
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“MY OWN” CYCLES 
With Patent Automatic Coaster 
and Brake. Coast with pedals 
stationary and feet on them ; 
portent control. Direct_to rider be- 

‘ow wholesale prices. No 





No Job Lots. Send for Cata. and 
Special Offer. ¥. 8. BEAVIS, 36 B St., Peoria, Ill. 








> BUY | 
YOUR WALL-PAPER 
S BY MAIL from the manufacturers 


e2 Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $34 roll. 
2°_97 KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 














ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BENT « Co’S 
FINE BISCUITS 


in Fancy Boxes are very desirable for Picnic, 
Yachting and Outing Parties as well as for 
home use. First-class Grocers sell them. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., - Milton, Mass. 
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are the kind every mother 
wants. Healthy babies are 
happy. ‘* Mother’s Free 
Library ”’ tells how to keep 
them happy. Vol. V_ sent 


free on request. 
Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


Enclose a 2c. stamp and we will send a free 
sample of ‘‘ Davidson’s Health Nipple.” 19 


[EN N EN’ BORATED 


TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all 
afflictions of the skin. “A 
little higher in price but a 
reason for it.’’ Removes all odor 
es of perspiration. Delightful after 

_— shaving. Get Mennen’s (the original) 
| SAMPLE FREE. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 


Re 




















NO MORE DARNING 


RACINE FEET 


[COPYRIGHTED] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet “The Stockinette Stitch,”’ 
deseribes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 

i run in sizes from 5 to 
Racine Feet ll, cotton, black or 
white, 10 cents per pair, six pairs for 

cents. mts wanted, 
H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Proprietors Racine Knitting Co. 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 






















IVUBIAN | 


FastBlack Linings-Willnot Gock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 











Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 








and Dress Foundations 
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(Ui ‘fi, The great trees stand about their fallen 
Boat) wl comrade 
oe Slain py the woodman’s axe; 
Pall-bearers grim, while the lone wind goes grieving 
Among the tamaracks. 


They may not lean again toward each other 
In the warm nights of spring; 

Nor whisper, each to each, as friend and brother 
When thrushes build and sing. | 


Shoulder to shoulder, have they caught the sunrise 
Upon each plumy crest; 

Shoulder to shoulder stood, when day descended 
Red-sandalled down the west. 


Shoulder to shoulder, when, a wall of tempest 
he heavens their lances hurled ; 
And all the demons of the storm unkennelled 
Burst from the under world. 


Deep in the mold their yo | roots interlacing, 
As friends their fingers lock ; 

Above, their boughs in summer eves embracing, 
Where nested robins rock. 


Grievous the wrench that centuried compact 


reakin, 
Like the wild throes that stir 

Our riven hearts, before the devastation 
Of Death, the forester! 


Sadly they stand, those watchers in the twilight, 
While the white-footed snows 

Closer and closer weave about the fallen 
Their mantle of repose. 


Deeper and deeper, till the stark, cold branches 
Are swathed in clinging wool; 

Thick as the foliage green of June departed, 
And not less beautiful. 


Now is the king, low-lying, meet for slumber, 
Nor stole, nor vestment lacks ; 
But still the wind, an ccna voice, goes crying 
Among the tamaracks 
EMMA HERRICK WEED. 
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The Summer Homage. 


A footstep down the alleys! 

The listening hedgerows lean. 
God walks among His valleys ; 
He makes His mountains green. 
His garden knows His greeting, 
Fair earth His favor feels. 

And modest Nature, meeting, 
Before His glory kneels. 


Are censers where 
Her touch, in adoration, 
Unseals their hoarded sweet, 
And summer’s best libation 
Anoints His holy feet. 


O mute and meek religion 
That pours without rewards 
The tribute of a region 

Whose fulness is the Lord’s! 
O votive honor, vaster 

Than gifts of pride and power, 
The broken alabaster 

Of each unfolded flower! 


Shall hearts withhold and harden 
When areas foet go by? 
When God walks in His garden 
Shall love its bloom deny? 
Or shall the lives He planted 
Their sweetest welcome pay. 
And thanks too 5 ungranted 
Shed fragrance on His way ? 

THERON BROWN. 














HE most magnificent church building in 
the world, and possibly the oldest, is the 


one dedicated in Constantinople one 
thousand three hundred and sixty-six years ago 


by the Emperor Justinian, and named the | thr 


Sancta Sophia, that is, the “Holy Wisdom,” or 
Holy Word. It cost many million dollars, and 
was begun and finished in the incredibly short 
space of five years, 

Nine hundred and sixteen years after its 
dedication Constantinople fell into the hands of 
the Turks, and ever since then the majestic 
Christian church has been known as the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, the Mohammedans adopting it 
as their religious temple, and covering, as far as 
they could, the Christian symbols with those of 
their own faith. Bible verses chiselled in the 
stone, carven crosses, cherubim, ete., with faces 
of saints and martyrs, were concealed with 
plaster, and written over with Koran texts and 
the praises of the califs. 

For five centuries the sacred sculptures have 
lain hidden under the usurper’s mortar, among 
them a relievo of the face of Jesus on the wall 
of the apse or pulpit end of the great nave or 
centre aisle; but around this, we are told by 
visitors who have been admitted into the guarded 
sanctuary, the crust has cracked and crumbled, 
and the stucco is falling away, until, looking 
forth from its long eclipse, can once more be 
seen the countenance of Christ. 

In the turmoil of the world the forgetfulness 
of even the declared followers of the “Son of 
man” may suppress His spirit and ignore His | 
presence as effectually as the trowel of the Turk 
concealed His image; but He will not always 
remain neglected and forgotten. How much is 
Christian and how much is pagan in the fever of 
a time like this, when the very air throbs with a 


| unexplored Takla-Makan Desert. 
| entered the desert April 10, 1895. The water gave 
| out, the camels died, and one by one all the ser- 





passion and a cry, may not appear till the event 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


is past, but all the mistakes of men and the 
strifes of nations cannot hold Him unseen and 
silent forever. 
Down the dark future thro’ long generations 
The echoing sounds ow fainter, and then cease, 


And, like a bell with solemn, sweet vi ons 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “Peace.” 
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Not a “ Hoodoo.”’ 


Among the unworthy superstitions of the sea is 
one to the effect that if, at the launching of a ship, 
a bottle of water instead of a bottle of wine is 
broken over her bows at the ceremony of naming, 
this will make her unlucky herself, and capable 
of bringing ill luck to other ships with which she 
is associated. To use the current expression of 
the mariners, the vessel will be “hoodooed.” Such 
a superstition seems incredible, yet it was actually 


| urged as areason why the battle-ship Kentucky, 


which was recently launched, should be named 
with wine. The Governor of Kentucky, to whom 
the ceremony was committed, properly insisted 
on the use of water, and his daughter broke over 
the vessel’s bows a flask of the purest water, 


‘ brought from a spring on the farm on which 


President Lincoln was born. 


A gentleman who was lately a naval officer 
furnishes the Union Signal with facts which show 
that not hy 4 is there no reason to entertain this 
notion, but that experience may even be said to 
point in the —— direction. 

He calls attention to the fact that one of the 
“luckiest” of American ships—doubtless lucky 
because, as a rule, she was navigated with skill— 
was the Constitution, or “Old Tronsides,” which 
was launched in 1797, and has just celebrated her 
centennial anniversary afloat. The Constitution 
was “christened” with water taken from a sprin; 
on Copp’s Hill, in Boston, and another bottle, o 
salt water, was broken over her figurehead as 
she left the ways. 

Next to the Constitution, the most brilliant 
record of any United States ship now afloat is 
probably that of the Hartford, which was built 
at the Charlestown navy-yard, and launched 
November 22, 1858. She was the flag-ship of 
Farragut, and in the battles below New Orleans 
was hit over one hundred and forty times by shot 
and shell from the Confederate works. Notwith- 
standing, she was in good trim for the great Battle 
of Mobile Bay, where Farragut was lashed to her 
mast. 

The Hartford never had an accident, and is 
called by the sailors the “luckiest ship that floats.” 
She was named by a young lady, who broke over 
her a bottle of water from the Connecticut River, 
near Hartford, and Admiral Preble, then a lieu- 
— broke a bottle of salt water over her 





ws. 

In contrast to these two cases, a list of nine 
government vessels is given, all of which had 
wine spilled upon their bows at their launching, 
and all of which have been deemed especially 
“unlucky.” Among them were the President, 
blown up on the Potomac River, the Maine, de- 
stroyed by a mine in Havana harbor, and the 
Texas, a new ship, which has already had so 
many accidents that she is known to the sailors 
as the “hoodoo.” ; 

The Constitution and the Hartford would have 
been just as fortunate, and the others just as 
unfortunate, if the ancient custom of breaking a 
bottle of liquid at their launching had been 
omitted altogether. And we might, with some 
reason, adopt the ceremony which is employed by 
the Japanese, and which consists in the liberating 
of three white doves at the vessel’s bows as she 
leaves the ways. With the Japanese, as with us, 
the white dove is the emblem of peace; and this 
— ceremony is a poetic expression of the 
hope that the vessel may never have to be used 
in war. 


—_—__<or 


Water at Last. 


In McClure’s Magazine there is an interesting 
account of Dr. Sven Hedin, a young Swedish 
traveller, who has been doing some remarkable 
work in Asia, in an attempt to cross the hitherto 
His party 


vants succumbed. 


“IT went on alone,” says Doctor Hedin. “The 
forest was very dense and the night black. I 
had eaten almost nothing for ten days; I had drunk 
nothing for five. I crossed the forest crawlin 
on ali fours, tottering from tree totree. I carrie 
the haft of the spade as acrutch. At last I came 
to an open space. The forest ended like a devas- 
tated plain. This was ariver-bed. It was quite 
dry. There was not a drop of water. 

“T went on. I meant live. I would find 
water. I was very weak, but I crawled on all 
fours, and at last I crossed the river-bed. It was 
ee kilometres wide. Then, as I reached the 
right bank of the river, I heard the sound of a 
duck lifting and the noise of splashing water. I 
crawled in that direction, and found a large pool 
of clear, fresh water. 

“T thanked God first, and then I felt my pulse. 
I wanted to see the effect that drinking would 
have on it. It was at forty-eight. 

“Then I drank. I drank fearfully. I drank 
and drank and drank. It was a lovely feeling. 
I felt my blood mye It began to 1un in my 
veins ; my, pores opened. My = went up at 
once to fifty-three. ite fresh and living.” 

Undaunted by terrible experience, 
Doctor Hedin crossed the desert again from south 
to north, and was rewarded by the discovery of a 
“very old town.” 
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Doctor Kitchiner’s Dinners. 


“The Cook’s Oracle,” published at London in 
1817, went through eighty editions in the following 
ten years, and has continued to form the text- 
book of subsequent compilers of cookery books. 
Its author, Doctor Kitchiner, was an optician, 
amateur astronomer and chemist, and an M. D. 
who did not practise, as his means were ample. 
His book was the outcome of medical and chemi- 
cal researches. Cookery, to him, was a matter of 
science, and he tested the productions of his 
kitchen as scientifically as those of the laboratory. 


From “Social Hours with Celebrities,” Mrs. 
Byrne’s gossiping book, we learn that cookery 
was also a matter of hospitality to the doctor. 
His dinner invitations were headed with a punning 
motto expressed in three Greek letters, Eta Beta 
Pi, and were closed with a seal of scarlet wax on 
which was impressed the motto, “Better Never 
Than Late.” 

The motto was a warning to unpunctual guests, 
who would be refused admittance after five 
o’clock, when dinner was served. The host 
insisted on punctuality because, as he wrote in 
his note of invitation, “The rfection of the 
several brepereyene is so exquisitely evanescent 
that the delay of one minute after their arrival at 





the meridian of concoction, will render them no 
longer worthy of men of taste.” 
hen his guests entered the drawing-room at 
five minutes before five o’clock, they found the 
host seated at the piano, where he welcomed 
them by playing, “See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes.’ t the expiration of this overture,—it 
expired at the stroke of five,—a servant set the 
last dish on the table, another locked the street 
door, and laid the key beside her master’s _ 
ests being all men, not more than eight nor 
less than four, the dinner was cozy. 

If oysters were in season, they preceded the 
dinner. As the doctor thought that an oyster 
should be eaten as soon as Opened, each guest 
was provided with an oyster napkin and an oyster- 
knife. He was also advised to open his oyster on 
and eat it from the hollow and not from the flat 
shell, so as not to waste the liquor. 

After dining, the guests passed the time, not in 
sipping wine, but in congenial conversation and 
in listening to music. The hour for breaking up 
was eleven o’clock, and five minutes before that 
hour there was a general movement in order 
that all might leave the house before the clock 
had finished striking. 

The standing invitation to the doctor’s week] 
conversazione was for seven o’clock, and a boar 
stood over the mantelpiece bearing the intimation, 
“Come at seven, go at eleven.” One night a witty 
aes caused a flutter of surprise by inserting i¢ 

tween the last two words, so that the legend 
read, “Go it at eleven.” 
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Lullaby. 


In a lovely gol 88, 
Comes brin, sweet dreams 
To my baby and me. 


The white lilies sleep 

Where the night breezes creep, 

The jasmine’s perfume 

Through the casement is blown; 

A whip rwill «: 5 

Each plaintive note falls 

A lullaby sweet to my baby, my own. 
LULA COOKE DON-CARLOS. 
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He Saw the Procession. 


The humors of the dentist’s chair are not many, 
one would think, but here is a story from the New 
York Sun which is probably not unique. A dentist 
is supposed to be talking about an experience that 
befell him the day before. 


“A man came in to have a tooth out—one of 
those big. ompous, egotistical chaps, who look 
as though they owned the whole city water-front. 
I told him that he had better take gas, because 
the tooth was badly ulcerated. Well, you should 
have seen him! He looked at me with a kind of 
pitying smile. 

‘Gas,’ he said, ‘gas! Humph! Why, my good 
man, gas wouldn’t have any effect on me. may 
work with some people, but not with me. Too 
much mind, my dear fellow; altogether too much 
mind’—and he tapped his forehead with his finger. 

“The old ow was so conceited that I made up 
my mind I would have to take him down a peg. 

**Look here,’ I said. ‘Let me pure gas, and 
if you feel the pulling of the tooth, I’ll not charge 
you a cent.’ 








“He ‘went off’ with his eyes wide open, and | 


was a thousand miles away in a few seconds. I 


took his tooth out, and then stood back and waited | . 
| in the rock, and the experience is memorable. 


for him to ‘come around.’ ” 

The dentist’s office overlooks one of the avenues, 
and the patient in the chair can see whatever 
hap ns in the street below. 

“After about a minute,” continued the doctor, 
“intelligence ~ ee dawn in his eyes, and then 
it came back with a pop, and he sat up and looked 
at me triumphantly. 

“*T suppose you imagine,’ he said, ‘that I was 
under the influence of that gas of yours.’ 

“T confessed that I had a suspicion to that effect. 

“*Well,’ said he, ‘you were never more mis- 
taken in your life. Unconscious! Humph! Just 
let me tell you that I saw the procession. I heard 
what the bands were playing. I saw the animals 
in their cages. Why, I could even tell you what 
was on the banners. Unconscious! I think not.’ 

“And would you believe it, although his gum 
was bleeding, and I showed him the tooth in the 
forceps, it was some time before I could convince 
him that I had pulled his tooth while he was 
Sores about the circus parade. Queer, wasn’t 
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Why He Was Happy. 


Whistling in a public conveyance is an offence 
against good manners, but the Chicago Journal 
reports an instance which really seems to have 
been excusable, as it was excused. 


The rest of the passengers were reading the 
morning news, but one man gazed with unseeing 
eyes out of the window and whistled softly, the 
tune betas broken now and then by a smile that 
crossed his bearded lips. 

The young girl directly opposite thought him 
handsome, and ascribed his preoccupied air to 
romantic reasons. And the older woman who sat 
with her glanced sharply across from time to time, 
to see what the young man meant by rudely whis- 
tling in a public conveyance. But the looks of 
youth and age were alike lost on him, and after a 
while he turned his face toward the light, and 
sang with such hearty untunefulness that his 
spectacled neighbor felt bound to remonstrate. 

“Young man,” she said, “have you hired this car 

r own use?” 
He stared at her blankly a minute, and then 
flushed to the roots of his hair. ; 

‘“‘Was—was I singing?” he asked. 

“You were making a horrible noise,” she replied. 
Then he laughed a wholesome, honest guffaw, and 
leaned forward confidentially. 

“The joke’s on me,” he said. ‘To tell the truth, 
my baby has just cut a tooth, and—and I was 
thinking how cunning the little chap looked when 
he grinned.” 

e war light faded in the woman's eyes, and a 
smile touched the corners of|her mouth as she 
beamed on the young father and said with deep 
interest: 

“Upper or under?” 
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Begging at the Wrong House. 


The keeper of a shop in an English town was 
standing in his door, says the London Telegraph, 
when he was accosted by a man with a wooden 
leg and a crutch. 


“T want you to do me a favor,” the man said. 
“T want to leave my leg with you for a few minutes, 
and go round the next street and work a house for 
half a crown. I’ve an idea that the folks are very 
sympathetic. If I go with one leg I’m sure to 
fetch ’em.” 

“Very well,” said the shopkceper, “just leave 
your leg there and I’ll take care of it.” 

The wooden limb was unstrapped and handed 
over, and the cripple used the crutch to help 
himself down the alley. Five minutes later he 
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rang the door-bell of a house in the next stree 
only to have it opened by the man he had jus 
seen. 

“Wha—wha—what!” he ep. 

“Very sympathetic family lives here,” quietly 
replied the other. “You seem to have met with a 
sad loss, and I’m anxious to help you. Here is 
@ wooden leg which may fit you.” 

The —— handed over. The man sat down 
on the steps, strapped it on, and stumped away, 
thinking, no doubt, that life is full of surprises. 


* 
* 





An Indian Banquet. 


Some Indians are very imitative of white men’s 
ways, and particularly of the white chiefs’ social 
“style.” A story of early days in New York state, 
lately brought to light,—doubtless not for the first 
time,—illustrates this pleasing disposition. 


A certain gentleman who had done some trading 
with the Indians received word that one of the 
chiefs, accompanied by several of his most trusted 
warriors, was coming to dine with him. The white 
man, therefore, asked his wife to prepare a meal 

the best possible form, with several courses, as 
if the governor were coming to dine with them. 

The pro amme was carried out. The Indians 
eame. Maids stood behind the chairs, and removed 
the plates after each course and brought on the 
next one. The Indians were duly impressed. 

By and by the white gentleman received an 
invitation for himself and his squaw to dine with 
the Indian chief. hoy ! went. All the Indians 
who had participated in the former feast were 
squatted around a fine blanket in the middle of a 
wigwam. The white man and his wife took their 
places with the rest. Squaws were behind them 
as waitresses. 

“Bring first course!’ yelled the chief. The 
squaws brought some rude dishes filled with 
succotash, and put them on the blanket. The 
company partook, and the squaws removed the 


8. 

“Bring second course!” shouted the chief. 

The squaws returned with what appeared to be 
the same plates. The white pair were curious to 
see what they would contain now. Their curiosity 
was soon satisfied. They contained succotash. 
They took a little more of it, and the dishes were 
again removed. f 

“Bring third course!’”’ shouted the Indian, and 
onee more the squaws came back—with more 
succotash. 

Thus the feast went on until seven courses, all 
of succotash,—the exact number of the courses 
that been served at the white gentleman’s 
banquet,—had been served. 

It was all the Indian had to eat, but he had the 
satisfaction of having served it in proper style. 
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A Big Bee Story. 


From California by way of the San Francisco 
Cali comes an account of what is believed to be 
the largest beehive in the world, a cleft in the face 
of a cliff. 


There is no danger of getting very near this 
natural beehive without knowing it, for at all 
hours of the day a swarm of insects hover about 
it for several hundred feet in all directions, and 
an incessant buzz that can be heard an eighth of 
a mile fills the air. But men do venture near after 
having first put on a suit of leather clothing, 
fastened a mask of wire screen around their hat- 
brims and lighted a big torch. 

It takes nerve to approach close to the opening 


| Bees innumerable light on the intruder, humming 


fiendishly and endeavoring to sting him to death. 
They form a perfect cloud, and the air is filled 
with a fetid smell and a fine dust that gets through 
the wire screen and causes an irritation of the 
eyes. 

The insects really show signs of viciousness, 
and fly into the flames of the torch in countless 
numbers, as if they intended to extinguish it. 
Around and around they fly with a deafening 
buzz, and strong, indeed, is the man who can 
stand their onslaught for more than a few minutes. 

It is almost impossible to make out just where 
the entrance to this natural beehive is. There is 
a sort of cavern in the cliff that seems to have a 
crack through the inner wall from top to bottom, 
but most of the bees hover around a hole about 
eighteen inches wide, and appear to make that 
the point of ingress and egress. Many days it is 
impossible even to see the cliff, so thickly covered 
is it with the insects, and they roll in and out of 
the cpening like a stream of molasses. 

During the summer dead birds can always be 
seen on the ground around the mouth of the hive. 
They have been stung to death while atiempting 
to fly through the swarm of insects. Four-foote 
creatures never venture within half a mile, seem- 
ing to know that death lurks there. 
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Just What He Wanted. 


The following story about a man from Klondike 
who found something too warm for him, is bor- 
rowed from Harper’s Magazine. His name was 
Finnegan, and he had begun life poor. Now he 
was rich, for the time being, and thought nothing 
too good for him. 


“Oi say, yees kin bring me two dozen oy 
he said airily, as he took a seat in one of the finest 
restaurants in Frisco. 

The oysters were soon set before him, and 
Finnegan, soning about him for something to put 
on them, and hardly knowing what the something 
should be, spied a bottle of Tobasco, and pro- 
— oa to season the bivalves, not wisely, but too 
well. 

Impaling an oyster upon his fork, he thrust it 
into his mouth, then leaped to his feet with 4 
roar of pain, and began dancing about and like 4 
madman. : 

“See here!” cried the proprietor, rushing to the 
table, “keep still, or I'll put you out!” 

“P-p-put me out, is it? Oi wish yees would put 
me out!” yelled Finnegan. ‘Me insides is blazin 
loike a match-factory!” 
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Caught. 


A country merchant from a Western rural 
district visited the city to purchase goods. His 
proper punishment for a shabby trick is recorded 
by one of our exchanges. 


He bought a cheap but pretty table caster tor 
which he paid a dollar. On reaching home he put 
on it a tag marked $14, and made a present o! it 
to a Methodist preacher, whose church his family 
attended. The minister took the package home, 
after thanking the donor; but the next day he 
fetched the caster, with the tag attached, back 10 
the merchant, and said to him: 

“I am too poor in this world’s goods to afford to 
display so valuable a caster on my table, and if 
you have no objection I should like to return it 
and take fourteen dollars’ worth of groceries 10 
its stead.” ; 

The merchant could do nothing but assent to 50 
reasonable a proposition. 
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The Birds’ Picnic. 
We had a picnic for the birds, 
Prudy and Ruth and I, 

And Bridget gave us cake and bread, 
And Prudy made a pie. 














But not a bird came by, 
e And so we ate it all ourselves 
; & (Excepting Prudy’s pie). 
ti F. L. WALDO. 





| 
We waited most of half an hour, | 








HE cats of Marblehead 






always seemed to me a 
very important part of 
the population. There 
was Post-Office Tom, | 
over on the Neck, a 
great, handsome fellow 
who presided over the 
distribution of the 
mails, looking down 
with big green eyes 
from his lofty perch on the very top of the 
pigeon-holed cabinet where the letters awaited 
their owners. 

There was the bewitching Maltese kitten who 
took me in charge when I went sketching in the 
old town, and sat demurely at my side while I 
worked, with an occasional scamper after her 
own frolicsome gray tail by way of refreshment. 
There were various aristocratic cottage cats, 
sleek and proud; and there was Remnant. 

The first time I saw her, the little steamer had 
just come in from the Neck, and the people were 
hurrying to and fro, some going ashore and some 
running to take their places in the boat; and 
i Remnant, not a bit abashed by all the bustle, 
; looked on with her bright eyes from the post 
where she lay basking in the sunshine, and 
evidently feeling herself the proprietress of the 
whole affair. 

It seemed a strange place for a cat, I thought; 
but she was quite as much at home among the 
boats and piles of timber and dingy wharf-houses 
as is your own puss in her peaceful bdck yard, 
or her corner by the kitchen stove. 

She was a pretty creature, black and gray and 
tawny yellow, with snow-white breast and paws, 
and because of this coloring, like a piece of gay 
calico, the sailors gave her the curious name of 
“Remnant.” She had a family of kittens some- 
where among the old canvas in one of the dark 
sail-lofts; but she had hidden them away so 
safely that even her good friends the sailors 
could not find them. 

All night she stayed with them, and part of | 
the day, but I am sure she felt equally the | 
responsibility of looking after the wharf, to see 
that the boats came and went regularly, and that 
the float was kept as clean as a tidy cat would 
wish to see it. 

And how was she fed? No doubt there were 
plenty of rats and mice about the wharves, but 
Remnant had a taste for daintier fare, as you 
shall see. 

When the little steamer had puffed away 
again, and the deserted float swayed gently on 
the quiet water, kind Captain T. looked up at 
Remnant, where she still sat on her post in the 
sunshine. 

“I guess you’re hungry, puss,” he said. “It’s 
about dinner-time.” Then he called, “Kit, kit, 
kit!” She blinked her eyes lazily, and did not 
move. The captain smiled at me. 

“This will feteh her,” he said, and took a 

fishing-reel out of his pocket. 
; “Kit, kit, kit!” he called again softly, holding 
it up so that she could see. And Remnant 
understood. Down she came, stepping gravely 
along the gangplank, and looked up with 
questioning eyes in the captain’s face. 

“Are you hungry, puss?” he asked. 

“Meow!” she answered gently, with a wave | 
of her plumy tail. 

Then the captain knelt down on the float, 
unwound his reel and dropped the line into the 
water, and Remnant settled herself beside him, 
watching every movement with an air of entire 
familiarity with the proceedings. She was too 
well-bred to show any impatience. 

Her manners were perfect, though she was 
born and brought up on the wharf, and had not 
had the advantages which your pussy has 
enjoyed. She cocked her pretty head on one | 
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| red-hot by that time. 
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interest, restrained by a gentle dignity. 
up came the line. A quiver ran through 
Remnant’s delicate body. 


Over and over this happened, and still with 
unwearied patience the man knelt and threw his 
line, and the cat sat motionless beside him, 


gazing gravely down into the dark water. The | 
float rose and fell on the tide, and the sunshine | 


lay warm on the boards, and I watched the 


| pretty sight, smiling, from my bench corner. 


“I’m afraid you’ll have to go hungry, puss,” 
said the captain at last. “They won’t bite 
to-day.” And then, as he spoke, jerk! up came 
the line again, and he sprang to his feet, for this 
time there was a little fish dangling and shining 
on the hook! 

Remnant would have liked to jump for joy, I 
think. But she didn’t. She caught the fish in 
her white paws, with a soft “meow!” for 
“thank you,” when the captain tossed it to her, 
ana walked away to enjoy her dinner in a 
sheltered corner; after which she sought her 


young family to tell them, no doubt, about the | 


fishing, while the good captain wound up his 
line and went whistling off to his own dinner. 

A wise cat was Remnant! 
wharf she might miss some of the privileges 


Down on her | 


Jerk! enjoyed by her fashionable cottage friends, but 


which of them had a fresh fish dinner caught 


But there was only a and served up every day for her own especial 
| bit of seaweed on the hook, and down it went benefit? 
| * 

| again. 


MARGARET JOHNSON. 
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A Bad Dream. 


My foot’s asleep! My foot’s asleep! 
Oh, dear! What shall I do? 

It’s dreaming of a hundred pins, 
That prick me through and through. 


It’s dreaming of a hornet’s nest, 
With forty thousand stings, 

Tt’s dreaming of a million sparks— 
The fiery, burning things! 


Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I’m punished well. 
*Twas very wrong, I know, 
To sit so long upon the floor, 
And dilly-dally so. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales were in my hand, 
The duster in my lap, 
And so my foot improved the time 
To take a little nap. 
KATE LAWRENCE, 
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“How’s your cold this morning, Donald ?” said 
papa. “It’s warmer, t’ank you,” said Donald. 


‘*HER MANNERS WERE PERFECT.” 


Uncle Hal’s Story. 


All the children were begging for a story. | 
Uncle Hal had told so many tales that there was 
scarcely a new subject left. | 

“I will tell you a sad story about a cat,” he | 
said at last. “It was a kitten, and it belonged toa 
little girl named Rose. Now this kitten was | 
black and had long fur; but during the winter 
it felt the cold, especially nights, so the kind | 
cook used to leave the oven door open, and there 
it slept all night.” | 

“On the oven door?” asked Charlie, seriously. | 

“Oh, no. In the oven, the lower oven where | 
the wood was kept to dry. The fires were out, 
and with the door open the oven was just) 
comfortably warm. Then in the early morning 
the cook would call the kitten out and shut the | 
door before she started the fire. 

“One morning she came down and found the 
oven door shut. She was very busy, and did 
not even think of the kitten. Of course, if the 
door had been open she would have remembered ; | 
but she started the fire; and a good hot fire it 
was. When Rose came down she ran into the 
kitchen and looked around eagerly. 

“**Where’s kitty ?’ she asked. 

“The cook dropped a pan. ‘Goodness gracious!’ 
she cried, and ran to the stove, which was nearly 


“When she opened the oven door and looked 
in, there she found that the poor, dear little 
kitten —” 

“Was all burnt up!” cried May, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“O Uncle Hal!” exclaimed Charlie. 

“The poor little thing!”’ wailed Edna. 

Uncle Hal looked gravely around the circle of 
sorrowful faces. 

“There she found that the poor, dear little 








oven at all, for the door had been shut all night. 


She was out in the wood-shed in a basket of 


chips.” 

“Oh!” cried all the children in chorus; and 
then they laughed together, and Uncle ‘Hal 
laughed with them. 
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The Rival Hoppers. 


Beneath a tree with spreading boughs, 
On margin of a pool, 

A bloated frog croaked merrily, 
Fanned by the breezes cool. 


His vis-a-vis a grasshopper 
Upon the other shore, 

Whose famous leaps are chronicled 
In books of childish lore. 


Now both were hoppers of renown; 
The one that was so thin 

Sent a swift challenge to the frog 
To jump—and see who'd win. 


A twinkle shone in froggie’s eye, 
He answered with a wink ; 

Then both shot upward in the air, 
And then—what do you think? 

Why, froggie settled down again 
Beneath a toadstool gray, 

Ready for other bits as sweet 
That chanced along his way. 

For crafty was the heart that beat 
Beneath that mottled coat ; 

He timed his leap so grasshopper 
Jumped right down froggie’s throat. 

MARY WHITNEY MORRISON. 


—————~or- 


, FLORENCE (at small tea-party given in honor 
of the dolls): “What delicious whipped cream 
you do have, Misses ——! Where did you get 
it?” Josephine (the smallest girl): “Oh, we 


side with an expression of alert and intelligent | kitten,” he repeated slowly, “hadn’t slept in the | just went out and whipped the cow!” 
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1, 
CHARADES 

t. 
A vom young lady, my first was her name, 
fo study in whole to a college once came ; 
And all the young men dislocated their last, 
Gazing after the sweet girl whenever she 

passed. 


Il. 
My friend had some money, and asked my advice, 
And out from my second he brought it; 
And I said, ‘Put it first—let me see—there’s a fund, 
How stupid Lam! I’ve forgot it!” 
And then I remembered, and quickly I reckoned, 
If my friend should his 9 | ~ first and second 
He’d double his finances, so I advised him, 
| A good friend he was, and highly I prized him. 
And well I my third, but my whole dearly cost him, 
For he lost his money, and I—well, I lost him. 
Itt. 
My first begins to be troublesome as soon as 
the trees are in my second. Those who read will 
find my whole a blank. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS, 
I. 
“Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay,” 
George Washington, Napoleon, where are they? 
| 1,2 3,4,5,6 they lie, these heroes of the past, 
Where we must all repose at last. 


You find the flavor of the coffee strange 
Because it’s made of 7,8, 9 for a change. 

Let 10,11 1,2,3,4,5,6, 7,8, 9, 10,11 be, and spend 
No idle hours until our fortunes mend. 


II. 
A 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6,7,8 would say the greater 1, 2, 3,4 
of 2,3,4 5,6 7,8 2,3,4,5,¢ 
If a man is 1,2 3,4,5,6,7,8,9 10, 11, 12, 13, is it 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11,12,13 that he is either a 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 or an 10, 11, 12,13 man? 
One must think the 1,2,3,4,5 of 1,2,3,4,5,- 
6,7,8,9,10, 1,2,3,4,5 6,7, 8,9, 10 remembering. 


3. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


When the band the wheel encircles, 
When your nerves almost give way, 
When the bow is stretched the tightest, 

That is tension—so they say. 
Musing on this wondrous tension, 
I could think of many a kind; 
Let me then just briefly mention 
Some of those now in my mind. 


Give me one for just a minute ; 
One will keep you while I speak ; 
One is hollow—nothing in it; 
One is never for the weak ; 
One will hold your acquisitions ; 
One is practised by the fool; 
One, by vicious dispositions ; 
One is measured by the rule; 
One we never are without, 
Best ones should be carried out. 


3, 7, 8. 





4. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
It is under your feet, 
It is over your head, 
It is found in your pantry 
And all round your bed. 


It is thick and it’s thin, 
It is wide and it’s narrow, 
It is long, short, and crooked, 
Or straight as an arrow. 


It is all you will get, 
Wim ) you lay up much pelf; 
If I tell you too much 
You will be it yourself. 
. Il. 
In ages long past by. a city fair was 1; 
To every land which then was known I sent my 
sailors brave. 
, Great wealth they brought to me from many a 
far-off sea 
While steadfast like a queen I sat beside the 
bright blue wave. 


But now the years have flown, and I have restless 
grown, 
And round about in rapid race continually I fly; 
| The carts and cabs that throng the streets bear 
me along, 
And on the gliding bicycle I lightly pass you by. 


5. 
PUZZLES. 
I. 

Robert takes a music lesson once a week, a 
grammar lesson every day, a history lesson every 
other day, a drawing lesson every third day, a 
French lesson every fourth day, a German lesson 
every fifth day and a dancing lesson every sixth 
day. Making no exceptions for Sundays, how 
soon will he have all his lessons on the same day? 


What number is just so much below 45 as its 
quintuple is above 45? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. PLAY 
LUNA 
ANEW 
YAWN 


2. Snowberry, shadberry, gooseberry, dew- 
berry, raspberry, partridgeberry, barberry, straw- 
berry, cloudberry, bayberry, elderberry. 

3. G 

ERA 
GRA 8 P 
A 8 K 


b AN Y¥ 


E 8 
D 


E L 
I 


* 
=z 
Ss 
Cwpers ape 
- 


T 
4. Palm, leaves—palm-leaves. 





5. 1. Teeth. 2. Tile. 3. The vowels. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over og t—which is the number 

ven for pite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
8c r directly to this office. We do not request 
ggente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. Al! post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returping your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying _ money to strangers 
to renew Subscriptions. ©, cnewals of subscriptions 
to the Compenres by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HOMESICKNESS. 


DHERE are few of us who have 
never known the pangs 
of homesickness, and 
those few are rather to 
be pitied than envied. 
Homesickness in mild 
form is a sign of a gentle 
mind, and indicates the 
possession of a love of 
home and country which 
is the characteristic of 
eivilized and normal 
ia a man. 

This mild form, fortunately,*is the only kind 
which most of us have experienced, for when the 
severe form takes possession of a person it is a 
terrible disease, causing untold misery and even 
death. This severe form, usually called nostalgia, 
has grown less common in these days of quick 
communication, of rapid transmission of news, 
and of a wide-spread knowledge of geography. 

The element of ignorance of one’s surroundings 
and consequent sense of helplessness and despair 
of ever seeing home again, which in times gone 
by so oppressed the sufferer from nostalgia, is 
now removed, except in the case of the very young 
or the densely ignorant. 

The greatest sufferers are Highlanders, German 
and Swiss mountaineers, or the Celtic Scots, and 
men are more apt to be overcome than women. 

The victim of this extreme form of homesick- 
ness is almost always a resourceless person, one 
whose life is a routine of trivialities, whose ideas 
are few and limited, and such as they are, based 
upon familiar objects and well-known associates. 
When sucha person is placed in new surroundings 
no new ideas are created, but there # a gnawing 
longing for the past, which is the more intense as 
a return seems impossible. 

The patient, for such he really is, broods over 
what he has lost, rejects what is offered in place 
of it, and becomes apathetic and taciturn. Sleep 
becomes fitful, and is disturbed by vivid dreams 
of home. The appetite fails, digestion grows 
poor, and the sufferer becomes thin and haggard. 
There is headache, with dulness of intellect and 
finally, perhaps, a condition of complete indiffer- 
ence to everybody and everything, which may 
end in death from a failure of the vital organs to 
perform their functions. 

There is little to do for cases of this sort where 
there is no possibility of a return home, though 
sometimes a study of the map and of the routes 
by which return can be made, and the birth of a 
hope that conditions may change and the separa- 
tion from the beloved spot not be final, may bring 
about a restoration to mental health, especially if 
the hope is based upon the sufferer’s own efforts 
to that end. 





——_o—__—_ 


SAVED BY A DOG. 


People who are incredulous about the devotion 
of good dogs to children should be referred to the 
true story of Rex Allingham, the four-year-old 
son of Mr. Guy Allingham of Fly Creek, Crook 
County, Oregon, which is told by the Portland 
Oregonian. 

One Saturday afternoon at the end of last 
March, after little Rex had been seen by his aunt 
playing in the yard with his dog, trying to drive 
the animal with a string, he and the dog were 
missed. Miss Allingham, the aunt, went out in 
search of the child, and followed his track for 
nearly two miles. Then it was lost, and she was 
compelled to return home. It was now dark, and 
the weather cold. 

A search-party of men with lanterns was at 
once organized. They followed the tracks of boy 
and dog along the trail which leads from the Fly 
Creek ranch over the Matoles for some distance. 
Then the tracks left the trail, wandering in the 
woods in every direction, at one time returning to 
within a mile of the home ranch, and then wander- 
ing off again. 

Until two o’clock in the morning this was kept 
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up, and then the track was lost so that no one 
could find it by the aid of the lanterns. It was 
now so cold that the searchers had to build a fire, 


| and remain by it till daybreak. They had lost all 


hope of finding the child alive. The exposure, 
they felt sure, must have ended his life. 

With daylight they resumed their melancholy 
search, and after a time the trail of the boy and 
the dog was again found. They followed it now 
very carefully, and it was not lost again. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the men saw the 
dog at a little distance ahead, and soon they 
caught sight of a child’s motionless and prostrate 
beady curled beside it. They hardly dared 
approach, but presently they did so, and were 
overjoyed to find that the child was little Rex, 
and that he was not dead, but was sleeping 
profoundly, well enveloped in the dog’s warm 
fur. 

The little boy must have waiked twelve or 
fifteen miles, and was thoroughly exhausted. But 
for the dog he must have perished in the cold. 

Two facts are remarkable about the dog’s 
conduct: He stuck by the child and did not start 
for home, as most dogs would have done, when 
the child in his wanderings approached nearest 
to it; and he had intelligence enough to cuddle 
close to the boy to keep him warm, and not circle 
about, as many dogs, even of the most devoted 
kind, weuld have done. 

Rex was taken home, and with rest and care 
recovered from his exposure and exhaustion. 


“LOOK INDIAN.” 


“When you drop a small object on the floor 
‘look Indian’ and you are sure to find it,” says 
the Philadelphia Ledger, which thus describes 
the method: 


Somebody arepoet a stickpin in the hall the 
other day and had hard work to find it. She 
hunted high and low, and on her hands and knees, 
and with a candle, but it was no use. The pin 
was very tiny, its value being due to association 
rather than size or brilliancy. The somebody, 
after a final shake of the rugs, was about to give 
it up forever, when one of the children chanced to 
come along. 

“Why don’t you look ‘Indian’ for it?” he asked. 
Before the somebody realized what was meant 
down dropped the youngster on the floor, his head 
and his whole body lying sidewise and oe as 
close to the dead level as possible. In this 
—- his eyes roved rapidly over the floor. ‘I 

ave it!” he shouted, and sure enough, right in 
the middle of the floor, in so plain a place that it 
had escaped notice, was the missing stickpin. 

The youngster then explained that “ looking 
Indian” meant putting the head to the ground in 
order to catch sight of the smallest object between 
one’s self and the horizon. ‘They do it on the 
plains all the time,” he said. ‘“That’s why they 
can always tell who’s coming. But it works in 
houses just as well as on the plains. Why, we 
never lose anything in the nursery nowadays; we 
just ‘look Indian’ and find it right off.” 


AN EVEN EXCHANGE. 


A good Irish story will bear considerable retell- 
ing. Such, evidently, is the view of Cornhill 
Magazine, from which the following example is 
taken: 


Chief Baron O’Grady was once trying a case in 
an assize town where the court-house abutted on 
the green. A fair was in progress, and just 
outside the court a number of asses were tethered. 
As counsel was addressing the court one of these 
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nstantly the chief baron mpqeee the speaker. 
“Wait a moment, Mr. Bushe,” he said. “I can’t 
hear two at once.” 

The court roared, and the advocate grew red. 
But presently, when it came to summing up, the 
udge was in full swing when another ass struck 
n, whether by the counsel’s contrivance or not, 
who shall ony? Anyhow, up jumped Mr. Bushe, 
with his hand to his ear, and said: 

“Would your lordship speak a little louder? 
There’s such an echo in the court.” . 


THEY DREW THE LINE. 


The pupils of a certain high school were prepar- 
ing to give an entertainment, and in pursuance of 
their plans they made arrangements with a local 
playwright for an original one-act drama. 


In due time the production was written and sent 
to the young man who was acting as manager. A 
day or two later he appeared at the office of the 
author, with the manuscript in his hand. 

“T’ll have to ask you to make a change in this,” . 


said. 
aa” the matter with it?” asked the play- 


wright. 
“En one of the scenes, you know,” rejoined the 
other, “a youns fellow comes on the stage smoking 


a Syaret 

oe es.” 

“Well, there isn’t a boy in schoo] that will take 
the part.” 


BRINGING IT HOME TO HIM. 


The value of an object-lesson is suggested, says 
the Lewiston Journal, by the experience of a 
Sullivan man whose young son had a bad attack 
of Klondike fever. 


The father offered his boy the necessary thou- 
sand dollars with which to start, provided he 
would transport two thousand pounds of paving- 
blocks overland to Hardwood hill on the air-line 
road, between February 18th and March 30th, 
without tne aid of horses, having the privilege of 
all the hand-sleds he desired, and three square 
State-of-Maine meals, woman-cooked, every day. 

The young man looked at the blocks, then to 
the east, shook his head, and decided to keep on 
going to school. 


“As the immortal William once said,” remarked 
Prince ae A “ ‘there’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will? 6s 

“Really, now, Heinrich,” said the kaiser, as he 
overheard the remark of the prince, “that is quite 
clever, but when did I say it?” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

A WESTERN woman is said to be so fond of 


fancy work that when nothing else offers she 
ruffles her husband’s temper. 


A LITTLE soft soap is sometimes a good thing, 
if there isn’t too much lie in it.—Zachange. 





COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow!l- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 


—_—__—_—_ 
For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. | 











for Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 


$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 


Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 


o in 
pro penny teed aang 
direct from poms Ne een ricien & dealers proaee 
Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, BAt7, Chicago, Ills. 


EARN A BICYCL 


MANDOLIN, 


CAMERA, 


GUITAR OR VIOLI 
You can do it 
4 = hours by 

just going amo: 
Fam od A dis 
uu sam 

and selling some of our Fine Perfumes, Flav: oo a 
Soape ote Write at once for Circular and full par. 
ticulars free. GROFTS & REED, 842 Austin Ave. 8-68, Chieago 
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Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 
All Others Are imitations. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS. — THE LARKIN IDEA 


fully explained in_beautiful free booklet. 
Free Sample Soap if mention The 
Youth’s Companion. - 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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didn’t I buy a Press But- 
ton Knife instead of this 
old thing. I break m 


thumb nail opéning it an 
cut my fingers closing it. 


Press Button 
KNIVES 


have best English Steel Blades and are made up 
with Stag, Shell, ivery Pearl, Celluloid and Ebony 
Handles. They're built to last a lifetime! “Press 
the Button,” the blade springs open and is locked 
and cannot close till you “Press the Button.” Ask 


8 

utton nives. he can’t we'll sell you a 
single or double blade knife with either of above 
les for $1. but he can sell you at same 


price and it’s handier, so try him first. 
PRESS BUTTON KNIFE C0..P. 0. Box 96, New York. 
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Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if 
jour dealer does not supply you. 


Barbers’), 6 Round 
ane Fy Trial toca for ac, a 


tHe J.B.WILLIAMS CO., Grastonsuny, Conn. 


LONDON, 64 GREAT RUSSELL ST, W.C SIDNEY, 161 CLRANCE ST 


Dandruff 


is embarrassing to 
neat dressers. The 
bran- like scales 
on the clothes give 
the impression of 
untidiness. Con- 
stant brushing 
alone keeps the 
clothes free from 
them. 


Coke Dandruff 
Cure 


prevents as well as cures, makes brushing un- 
necessary, and keeps the hair from falling out. 
When first used it is applied every day, until 
dandruff has entirely disappeared, afterward once 
aweek. Itis guaranteed to cure the most stubborn, 
long-standing cases of dandruff. The first bottle 
usually is sufficient. Ask your hair-dresser about it. 
One dollar a bottle at druggists or by mail. Guaranteed 
to cure or money returned. Booklet free. 
A. R. BREMER CO., 185 Randolph St., Chicago. 
COKE DANDRUFF CURE prevents baldness and loss 


of the hair’s natural color. Hairisseldom restored to bald 
heads by any preparation, and hair dyes cause insanity. 


















“MELLINS FOOD 
I have been using Mellin’s Food for my 

baby ever since he was a week old and like 

it very much ; he is now 11 months old and 

very healthy. All that see him say that 

he looks like a Mellin’s Food baby. I shall 


continue using the food all through the 
coming summer. 


61 Wcelnut St. 


ee 


So 





Mrs. CHARLES TURNER, ee. 
East Providence, R.I. Fy | 


Mellia’s Food is to be mixed with milk — 
good fresh milk. When so prepared it is like 
mother’s milk. Cow’s milk lacks some of the 


qualities 


of mother’s milk — Mellin’s Food 


so that it closely resembles mother’s milk, and 
makes a food that is digestible, nourishing and 
satisfying for the baby. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send 
free of expense, a sample of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, 
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Army Officers and Indians. 


The success of the officers of the United States 
Army in administering the affairs of Indian 
agencies is due to two things: First, their 
absence of all personal interest in the business 
of the agency, which is known to the Indians; 
and second, their habit of exacting implicit 
obedience from allwho are under their authority. 
Army officers were never, when they were in 
charge of agencies, anxious to get the chance 
to administer them, n6r was their livelihood 
dependent on their retaining them. They were 
desirous of making a good record, however, and 
did their best to administer the Indians’ affairs 
with justice and dignity. 

At the outset of their services they had some 
queer experiences. An army Officer related some 
of these toa correspondent of the Companion 
lately. “When I first took charge of one of 
the Dakota agencies,” he said, “I found that the 
Indians were filled with respect for me as an 
officer, but they employed their traditional means 
of imposing on me. One of these was the 
bestowal of presents, in return for which they 
expected presents of much greater value. 

“One day a chief came in, and with some 
aboriginal flourish of trumpets, he presented me 
with a buffalo-robe. It was a nice one, but I had 
no particular use for it. However, 1 aceepted it, 
and hung it up in my office. 

“In a week or two this same chief came in 
again. He didn’t appear to have any business, 
but sat about. I knew what he wanted. He 
had come fora return present. So presently I 
said to him: ‘Oh, by the way, Kicking Mule, 
I have a present for you!’ 

“Ordinarily the chief knew no English, but 
he seemed to understand this well enough. He 
put on an eager look. 

“*Kicking Mule may be cold when the winter 
comes,’ I said. ‘Here is the skin of a buffalo 
which I will present to him, in order that he may 
be warm in his teepee as the woodchuck.’ 

“And I gave him back the robe he had given to 

ne. The Indian was astonished, but accepted his 
robe and. went away with it. A little treatment 
of this kind soon cured my Indians of the notion 
that they could bleed me under the guise of 
generosity. 

“I had been at the agency but a short time 
when the Indians notified me that they wished 
to hold a powwow. I appointed a time for it. 
The whites were crowding into the vicinity of 
their reservation and occasional troubles arose, 
and the Indians were uneasy. 

“When the Indians were assembled for the 
powwow, and squatted in the traditional circle, 
they began the usual story of the way the land 
all about once belonged to them. They told how 
the buffalo and the other game had once been 
sufficient for all their needs ; how their wives and 
children had had enough and were happy. Now 
the white men had killed all the buffaloes, and 
there was no hunting for their braves nor food 
for their wives and children—and so on. All 
this the interpreter was reeling off to me, when I 
told him to stop. 

“Then I sent for a pail containing very little 
water, and two other pails nearly full of water, 
and a dipper. When it had been brought, I told 
the interpreter to ask the Indians if they had any 
traditions about the first landing of the white 
men on the shores of America; whether there 
were many who first came, and whether, at first, 
they filled much of the land. 

“The Indians, I saw, were much interested in 
the stories they were reciting, and so was I. 
In the main they corresponded with the facts of 
history. They agreed that the first whites that 
came were few. 

“Then I proceeded to pour from one of the 
pails which contained water dipperfuls into 
the other one which also contained water. 
Presently it began to overflow. 

“Tell them that this,’ I said to the interpreter, 
‘is the land from which the white men came. It 
is running over. It will hold no more. And yet 
the Great Spirit pours more water into it. What 
will itdo? Must it not run over?’ 

“The Indians grunted assent. I began to dip 

water from the overflowing pail into the one 
Which was almost empty. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘the Great Spirit has found a 
land into which the white men who are too many 
for their own land may flow. This is the red 
men’s land. They are few, and the water which 
has come does not disturb them much.’ 

“Then I poured in more and more water, first 
into the pail which represented Europe, and 
then from that into the pail which represented 
America. The last grew fuller and fuller. The 
Indians strained their eyes with interest. 

‘Alas!’ I said. “The pail begins to grow full. 
But the white men’s pail continues to overflow— 
the Great Spirit continues to pour water into it. 
What must be done? ‘The water must go into 
the red man’s pail.’ 

“The Indians began to understand. ‘I am 
Sorry,’ I said; ‘I do not wish to see the Indians 
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disturbed, but it cannot be helped. The white 
men are too many in their own country.’ 

“Then I pointed out that there was still room 
in the red men’s pail for much more. But the 
Indians must mix with the white men and adopt 
their ways. ‘It is the Great Spirit’s work. They 
come and come, and will never cease to come. 
They cannot do otherwise.’ 

“The parable had gone far enough. By means 
of it 1 had made the Indians realize the relent- 
Jessness of the destiny which had brought the 
white men upon them, and the certainty of 
their being overwhelmed, whether they wished it 
or not. The lesson was heeded, and the Indians 
became more tractable and bent upon learning the 
white men’s ways. They ceased to be uneasy, 
especially when they saw that I permitted no 
encroachment by the whites on their lands or 
their rights. 

“The Indians grew to respect me so much that 
when I was ordered back to my regiment they 
were very unhappy. One day I was surprised 
by the arrival of a delegation of chiefs and 
warriors with very sad but eager faces. They 
had something important to say to me; and 
they went on to tell me that, as they did not 
want me to go away, they had decided to do 
something to induce me to stay. 

“*What do you propose to do for me?’ I asked. 

“If you will stay with us,’ they said, ‘we 
who are here will all go to work and build you a 
house!’ 

“I could hardly keep from smiling at the 
thought of the house that they would build me; 
yet I was touched by their devotion. They had 
decided that the thing which a white man loves 
best of all things in the world is a house. To 
their minds, it already represented civilization. 
With some real tears in my eyes, I told them 
that I would greatly like to stay with them, but 
that the Great Father had commanded me to go 
away, and that [ must obey him.” 


———  ~eoe 


Earned His Luck. 


At a dinner recently given by a company of 
newspaper men, the talk fell upon what some 
one called the “extraordinary luck” of a young 
journalist. He had come to the big Eastern city 
from a small town two years before, and was 
now earning a large salary and a fine reputation 
in his branch of work. The editor of the paper 
with which the young man was connected 
listened with a smile, and when there came a 
pause he said: 


“That fellow has had just the sort of luck 
which I have noticed often comes with two other 
— he possesses, namely, perseverance and 

ent. 

“He came into the office two years ago, and 
asked for a chance to do some ‘space work’ on 
the paper. He was modest enough, and yet he 
was so confident that he could do work which 
‘ —— a — 1 him a a It 

ppen one of the reporters was ill—you 
may Call that luck, if you please, but the chance 
would have come on some other paper if not on 
mine—so I gave the young man some passes and 
sent him off to report the doings at three places 
that day. 

“When he brought in the work, as well as one 
or two other items he had picked up, | said, 
‘How in the world, in your little town, have you 
learned to write up things as the Jimes wants 
them written ?’ 

“Whereupon he told me that the year before 
he made up his mind he’d like to be a J ourbalist, 
and knew he’d got to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder ; so he bought our leading papers once a 
week, and saw the way each one wrote up the 
same incident or accident or entertainment. ‘Then 
he’d take some happening in his town, and write 
it up in all the different styles. Some weeks he’d 
take one of our pa) read an item, and then 
try his hand at writing it as the others would, 
then look it up in each paper and see how well 
or ill he had succeeded. 

“In other words, he worked hard at the trade 
and used his brains for a year before he came 
here. Then he took two weeks to learn his way 
about the city. ‘For,’ he said, ‘of course no editor 
would want pe giving directions ;’ and 

he came to our office, because he liked our 
way of doing things best. 

“If we hadn’t snapped him up somebody else 
would have. may be such a thing as luck, 
but the only kind I haeer of that lasts is the kind 
—_ has been fairly earned as this fellow earned 

is. ” 





Certainly Clever. 


Certainly a very illogical compliment was that 
paid an Englishman who gives his experience 
during a cycling tour in Jutland, and who found 
the inhabitants astonished at his elementary 
knowledge of the language. 

At Seby, the landlord of the Hotel Dania was 
an enormous lame man, who welcomed meas if I 
had been a good angel. "The word * ‘Englishman’ 
had worked wonders. Then he clattered about 
with a walking-stick, and having ensconced my 
*eycle in a theatre attached to the hotel, with a 
robber’s cave still mounted on the stage, he drove 
his cook before him into the billiard-room, where | 


I waited. The lady was to name the contents of | 


her larder, and I was to pronounce sentence. 

What astonished the landlord was the fact that | 
I could understand him and he could understand | 
me. mr ae he exclaimed with rapture. Nor 
was that all. He cried aloud for his daughter, a 
small, willing girl, and hurried her up the street. 
As a result, man appeared, in time to 
answer the landlord’s heated inquiry if it were 
not an indescribable marvel that I should know 
the Danish for beefsteak and strawberries. 

“Perhaps the gentleman travels for butter?” 
demurred the visitor, tentatively. 

“Not at all,” was the answer. 

“ Then, a was the prompt response, 

certainly very clever.’ 


“he is 
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Typewriters Sold, Exchanged and Repaired. 


anklin Standard | 

Price %75 (Rented ®3 per month). Best 
We will sell 

tandard ae ogee: hand Typewriter, with 


CUTER TOWER c o. +,» 124 Milk St., Boston. 





EUROPE. 


Screw S. S. New England, 11,600 tons, S. 8. 


the Company's Offices 


103 State Street, Boston. 


DOMINION LINE. 


Fast Passenger Servic e- Twin | 
Canada, 


9,000 tons, sail from Boston to Quee nstown and Liver- } M 0 N U M EN S 
For descriptive matter, maps and sailings, send 
to é 


pool, July 14 and 28, August 11 and 25, Sept. 8 and 22, etc. 












this Chair ree ? 


We give you your 
® choice of this Morris 
Chair, a Couch, a 
Ladies’ Desk, Two 
Watches, Enamelled 
Bedand Springs, Up- 
holstered Rocking 
¢F Chair for selling $12 worthof 


} MEALINE SOAP. 


Finest Toilet Soap Made. 
Premiums shipped with soap. 90 days allowed 
for remittance. Send postal for particulars. 


MBALINE o 0., New Haven, Conn. 
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No soap can be any better than an 
absolutely pure soap. The most 
expensive toi- 
let soaps are not 
better than 
Wool Soap. A 
soap that won’t 
shrink wool 
must be abso- 
lutehy pure — 
absolutely free 
from injurious 
ingredients. 
THE BEST SOAP 


FOR ANY PUR- 
POSE IS 





IT SWIMS. 


“Wool Soap is an excellent arate. and every 
bs man will be benefited by using i i, 
HELEN M. BARKER, Treas. Nat’l W.C. T. U. 
000060000600000000000 











it, boys? It helps to make men of you and 
keeps you out of mischief, Geta 


DAISY AIR RIFLE 


With it you can become a crack shot without 
expense and enter the lists against all comers, 

Absolutely harmless; no smoke, noise or 
powder; light, and never out of order. 

Walnut stock, rifle model, nickel-plated bar- 
rel, globe sights, interchangeable paris. The 
* 20th Century DAISY ”’ shoots either shot or 
darts (for target purposes), price $1.00; “DAISY 
Repeater,”’ price $1.25. 1,000 shots for 10 Cts. 

lf your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” 
(be sure the word “‘ Daisy "’ is on the stock) we 
will send one from the factory on receipt of 
price. Handsome illustrated booklet — FREE. 


The Daisy Mfg. Company, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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from being stolen | 
SAVE. YOUR WATCH or dropping from 
pe B poe ket. Send 10 


. Agts.wanted. 





| 








For a Few Hours of your 
time introducing our goods. 


= Wheels full; up to-date and guar- 
~anteed. All goods warranted to 











A Saab “a Baer. Freight prepaid. 1898 
/ fy atalogue (free) forthe asking. 
a\W/ (Fuller Tea Co., Dept. ¥. C., Hinsdale, N. H. 








. rf marble or gr anite 
DON’T ; ill you investiaat WHITE BRONZE. 
More $B and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
| tosuitall, Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information, Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS GROWING N CRU MBLING. 
CLEANING CRACKING 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO, Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Ct. 


This is the Girl 


That helps at home; 
| That learns to cook; 
| That wants to know 

how Mamma makes 

those delicious des- 
serts with 


‘Minute 
Tapioca. 


It’s simple enough 

No soaking required 
Cooks in a few minutes —almost in a minute. 

Book full of choice receipts and trial package sent 

Free, if your grocer can’t supply you. 


Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. 





















ADeluge Can be used 
Quickly drawn to 
ble Nozzle can be attached 
“at 00:3 for Nozzle and Sled com 
Circular Free. 





s 
The Perfect Lawn and Garden Sprinkler 
, amongst the most 
ay delicate flowers. 
of Fine»: 

S$ y different locations by 
hose attached. Separa- 
to any hose. Collapsible 

sled occupies small space. 
ete by mail, post-paid, 
f pot found at your dealers. 
—~ HERSEY MANFG. CO., 
seti 80. Boston, Mass. 
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NO ODOR. NOTASTE. NO TROUBLE. NOFAILURES. 

Ask Your Grocer for Knox’s Acidulated 
Gelatine, or send 5c. for sample, which requires 
only w stam, flavor and sugar to make a pint of per- 
fect jell 
Salnty Desserts for Dainty People.”— 
wh with order, or send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
Book contains tested recipes tor making 70 easy, 
ome desserts. 

1. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Beware 
Liquids that ‘‘ remove 
jury, etc.”’ 
thing that will Eat Dirt will Eat Cloth. 

A little rubbing with Shawmut Soap is 

the quickest, safest and most thorough mode 
of washing — besides, 
100 choice books FREE for soap 
wrappers saved and sent to us. 

See list of books on every wrapper. 


SPO eee eee 


- Shawmut Soap 


and Common Sense, 


A Combination 


Your Grocer knows “Shawmut,” ask him. 


JAMES F. MORSE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








that Beats the 
World for Easy Washing. 


of Washing Powders and 
dirt without in- 
It stands to reason that any- 


you get 
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Pure Food 


develops pure lives, makes 
strong, noble, courageous 
men and women — the back- 
bone of the nation. 

Many articles of food, 
otherwise pure, are made 
harmful, almost poisonous, 
by the flavoring extract used in them, for 
very few extracts are actually made from 
the fruit whose name they bear, but are 
compounds of chemicals, cheap alcohol and ** 
water — made to imitate fruit flavors. 


Baker’s Extracts 


are made direct from the finest fruits by a 
new and original process. hey are as 
healthful as fruit itself, and give food a Natural < 
Fruit Flavor. They’re in Honest Bottles, too, 
no paneled sides. 

GROCERS WILL SUPPLY YOU 


IF YOU ASK FOR THEM... 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 















Baker’s Vanilla, Orange, 
Lemon, Coffee, Chocolate, 





Almond, Rose. . «+++ 'e 
SEES SVS VST 
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ILL 


is as per- 
fect a soap 





has earned 
its remark. 
























able repu- for every 
tation by household 
its purity necessity 
and its as can be 
wonderful rene 

produced. 
washing qual- 


MADE BY ...... 


Geo. E. Marsh 


& Company, 
LYNN, MASS. 


ities, and by 
the economy 
of its use. 





















‘ RELIABLE PILOT 


is stamped with the words 


John Pearson 
& Son sess 


IT HAS LED 
THE MARKET FOR 
50 YEARS. 











Made by the... 

JOHN PEARSON 
"> & SON BRANCH, 
: NATIONAL 
Biscuit Co., 





Business Estab. 1792. 















THE GREAT BLEACHING BLUING 
AND PURIFIER 
is prepared by com- 
pletely coating a certain kind of 
paper with the bluing composi- 
tion; it is then dried and cut 
up into square pieces. These 
are put into a blue 
envelope bearing the 
name BLUINE. Drop 
a piece into water and 
it dissolves immedi- 
ately, producing the 





Finest Laundry Bluing in the World. 


It will not SETTLE. It will not STREAK nor INJURE the clothes. 
Camnot freeze nor be spilled. A 1o-cent envelope package will blue 
the laundry of the average family for four months . Mee 


Sold by Grocers at 10c. Per Package. BLUINE COMPANY, 


Concord Junction, Mase, 
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“THE (Economy OF Te : 

*o LOMATO } 

AALANYS «sour: | 

Is Easily Explained. ¢ 

Our soup is made from the finest selected § 

ripe tomatoes, the best of cream, creamery 

.. butter, herbs and spices, reduced 

. by special process to three times 

the consistency of ordinary soups. 

In this way the rich flavor of 

tomato and cream is retained. 

Add two parts hot water to one ‘ 

part soup and it is ready to serve. 

Pound cans sold for 1o cents and will make a quart of soup. % 

Other brands sell for 25 cents and are so thin they cannot be # 

reduced atall. You get 10 cents’ worth of soup and 15 cents’ worth ¥ 

of water, larger tin can, label and increased freight. 

Van Camp's soup is distinguished by its delicious flavor. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 336 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. * 
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should be without a can of 
TO Persons asset cier'soav, 


The most convenient and economical way 
Toilet Soap can be packed. 


3 No wast from moisture. 
dan ¢ of contagion. 
- = Cieanly 


Its economy is evident—no more can be used 
than needed. Being always dry, there is no 
° — while the last used is as good as the 

rst. 


Metal workers will find 
Alabaster Coilet Soap 
Superior for removing grime or grease. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


ONE CAN EQUAL TO THREE CAKES OF 
ORDINARY TOILET SOAP. 


This cut represents exact 





We will mail a Can, postage paid, on receipt of 
price and address. 


H. M. ANTHONY CO, 








48 West Broadway, New York, 























Always the Same 


highest average of excel- 
lence for table or dairy. 





For Sale at All Grocers. 


























